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FEDERATION OF CATHOLIC SOCIETIES. 


BY FREDERIC SIEDENBURG, S.J. 


>of HE federation of Catholic societies began on the 
Sy) first Pentecost, for on that occasion, as we read 
| in the Acts of the Apostles, “The Parthians, the 
Wey 1 Medes and Elamites, the inhabitants of Judea and 


i Egypt, Crete and Arabia, and even strangers 
mg lena” were brought together in the name of religion. 
From that day to this, this same high purpose has federated 
men and women at all times and in all lands, and this federa- 
tion is today, as in the past, seen in its highest degree in the 
Catholic Church. Nearly three hundred million souls from 
the four corners of the earth are united in one Faith, in one 
Sacrifice, and under one authority. This world-wide federa- 
tion has persevered unbroken from that first Pentecost to the 
present. day, unique in the world. Catholics attribute this to 
divine guidance; others to wonderful organization. 

This article shall confine itself to Catholic federation as 
regards social work, and hence will not directly consider the 
social value of religion, without which, however, all social 
work is fragmentary and even illusive, for without religion’s 
foundations a permanent social order of any value is impos- 
sible. The Decalogue is still the groundwork of social pro- 
gress. Why talk of the fullness of life, when life itself is in 
danger? Why heed the testimony of men, when the trui:: is 
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not sacred? Why strive for wealth when its possession is in- 
secure? Be that as it may, it is natural that religious federa- 
tion should in the same society produce social federation, and 
hence in the history of the Church we find the idea of federa- 
tion, with its consequent power and efficiency, almost uni- 
versal in its social as well as its religious activities. 

Beginning with the deacons and deaconesses of apostolic 
times, who were, by the way, the first social workers of the 
Christian era, we find them gradually merging into the re- 
ligious orders of men and women who successively and suc- 
cessfully met the social problems of every age. 

Teaching a new spirit of brotherhood and equality before 
God, and of humanity to the suffering and the lowly, the early 
Church, through its sodalities, with which, Mr. C. Osborne 
Rowe says, the empire was honeycombed, immediately exerted 
a wide social influence on every grade of society. Slavery was 
probably never worse than just before the advent of Chris- 
tianity, which taught the slave the lesson of Christian humility 
and at the same time bade the master recognize the rights of 
the slave. The institution of the family also felt the effects 
of this new spirit in the world, since the rights of women and 
children were recognized by the Church, and the absolute 
power of the father over them was taken away by legislation 
enacted during those times. The Church raised marriage to 
a sacrament and forbade any absolute divorce, thus giving the 
family a permanence hitherto unknown. 

Preaching everywhere the “Sermon on the Mount,” the 
Church rapidly spread through its vast organization a new 
doctrine of human brotherhood which is, perhaps, its greatest 
contribution to social reform. Gladiatorial contests which the 
Stoics had fruitlessly opposed, were soon abolished. Con- 
stantine, the year before he became a Christian, exposed in the 
amphitheatre many prisoners to wild beasts, but the following 
year found him promoting laws forbidding such spectacles. 
The exposure and mutilation of children, so frequent while the 
Church was buried in the catacombs, ceased when the Church 
came into freedom. Even Lecky says that “Christianity, for 
the first time made charity a rudimentary virtue. It effected 
a complete revolution by regarding the poor as the special 
representatives of the Christian Founder, thus making the 
love of Christ rather than the love of man the principle of 
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charity. . . . A vast organization of charity, presided over by 
bishops, and actively directed by the deacons, soon ramified 
over Christendom, till the bond of charity became the bond of 
unity, and the most distant sections of the Christian Church 
corresponded by the interchange of mercy.”? Lowell caught 
this spirit when he put into the mouth of Christ, 


Who gives himself with his alms, feeds three, 
Himself, his needy neighbor, and ME. 


Beginning with the fourth century the Church sent forth 
her apostles to all northern Europe, and while teaching the 
gospel of salvation they did not forget to teach the gospel of 
work. The monks by their labors gave the example and thus 
became the real founders of European civilization. Each 
monastery became a centre of population and community ac- 
tion. Agriculture, commerce and, schools followed. Later, 
to perpetuate this work, the Church fostered guilds of every 
kind to promote piety, learning and civic pride, and to prevent 
the profiteering of usury and the exploitation of labor. She 
taught both the rich and the poor that justice was always para- 
mount and charity often essential; she impregnated the pol- 
itics and industry of that day with the principles and practices 
of the democracy of religion, and thus the monasteries became 
not only the centres of religion, but of social progress. 

Equally effective was the Church on behalf of human 
liberty and world peace. War and feuds were lessened 
through the efforts of the clergy preaching “the Truce of God,” 
which gradually limited actual fighting to one fourth of the 
year. Medieval serfdom sprang from the chaos of the times, 
and the freed slaves finding they could not protect themselves, 
preferred to join some master as land slaves or serfs. Here 
the Church ameliorated their condition by social and eco- 
nomic emancipations, and thereby prepared the way for their 
ultimate freedom. With truth can we say that democracy took 
its rise under the egis of the Church, or as Janet affirms in 
his History of Political Philosophy, “it was in the cloister that 
the doctrines of the sovereignty of the people were born.”? 

Opposing riches as hindering salvation, bishops and 
priests, by the example of their lives and by selling even the 


1 History of European Morals, vol. ii., 3d ed., p. 79. 2 Page 279. 
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Church ornaments to succor the plague stricken or to ransom 
captives, forcibly taught the supreme lesson of charity on 
which social service must always ultimately rest. Some even 
went farther than sacrificing riches; they sacrificed them- 
selves. In fact, in the thirteenth century (1235) the Order of 
Mercedarians was established by Peter Nolasco for the purpose 
of ransoming captives, and often his followers redeemed the 
captives by serving in their stead. 

Throughout the centuries the Church’s work for the sick 
and especially for the lepers and the poor, is evidenced by the 
number of hospitals and hospices established wherever she 
flourished. Alms were regularly collected in the churches and 
often distributed there, and all was done in a medieval fra- 
ternal spirit which we moderns might well imitate. Dr. 
Edward T. Devine some years ago in the Survey* wrote: “The 
best exponent of this medieval conception of human relations 
is Francis Assisi, that joyous friend of man, who mingled with 
the throngs of men to bring them peace; to teach them once 
more not to be needlessly worried about many things, but to 
give themselves wholly in simple, effective service of their 
fellowmen, to help, console, and strengthen them, and to make 
sure of faithfulness in this mission by becoming wholly de- 
pendent on those who need such service. . . . Tempting as the 
mendicant friar’s philosophy is, however, a more authoritative 
source, Thomas Aquinas, says the genuine test of true charity 
is, if it will inspire in the beneficiary, a desire to pray for the 
giver.” This Mr. Devine seriously offers in a modern journal 
of constructive philanthropy as “a thoroughly scientific ef- 
ficiency test”—the best on the whole that has yet been dis- 
covered. 

The point to be remembered in all this social activity is 
that it was federated work, generally under episcopal direc- 
tion and sometimes of national and even of international char- 
acter. Organizations like the fratres misericordiex (the 
brothers of mercy), the montes pietatis (funds of pity), and 
the fratres pontifices (bridge builders) were lay associations, 
but stimulated by the Church. The first of these assisted the 
sick and buried the dead; the second was a system of loan 
banks to counteract the usury of that day, and the last, the 
“bridge builders,” during four centuries built bridges and 


3’ February, 1914. 
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roads and erected inns for travelers to protect them against 
highwaymen. The fratres pontifices were a religious body, and 
obviously indicate that in the Ages of Faith no social need was 
foreign to the Church. An interesting development is that of 
the Alexian Brothers, who were founded in the eleventh cen- 
tury as a lay society to bury the dead, and who became, in 
1458, a religious congregation, still existing in many parts of 
the world, in charge of asylums and hospitals. In the Middle 
Ages the institutions, schools, hospitals, and asylums for defec- 
tives and delinquents were generally conducted by religious 
bodies, and they were thus the forerunners of nearly all of our 
state institutions. It was federation of resources and expe- 
rience that made their work effective, and the religious unity 
of the times created a community spirit which made this 
federation not only feasible but even simple. 

This brief survey of the historic past of Catholic federa- 
tion is a necessary background for an understanding of Catho- 
lic federation today. It reveals its soul—or shall I say the 
blood royal that courses in its veins. On account of the re- 
ligious motive of Catholic social work, it is not hard to under- 
stand that in stressing the spiritual, at times the material and 
scientific aspects of the work were neglected and hence, in 
spite of good intentions, the remedies were sometimes worse 
than the diseases they intended to cure. However, this was the 
exception not the rule. F. A. Walker, the American econo- 
mist, who reported for our Government on the Poor Laws 
which succeeded the monastic system in England, pronounced 
the poor law in “all its details as unnecessarily bad” because it 
favored the beggar at the expense of the laborer who struggled 
on in self-support.* Then, as now, the religious Orders in the 
field of charity profited by their years of experience as their 
rules testify, and the monasteries soon systematized their so- 
cial, as well as their religious, work. Many of the canons of 
the early Church councils and, later on, the rules of the 
medizval guilds are almost technical in their treatment of 
social disorders. Thus one of the early Fathers tells us “let 
thy obolus sweat in thy hand, lest thou givest it to the un- 
worthy,” and Juan Vives, a Spanish humanist, in the six- 
teenth century wrote a scientific treatise on poor relief.’ He 


* Warner, American Charities, revised edition, p. 13. 
5 De Subventione Pauperum, 1526, 
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proscribed mendicancy; he would expel vagrants from the 
cities; he made employment the basis of rehabilitation and 
provided vocational guidance; he urged asylums for the in- 
sane as well as for foundlings—quite a modern programme 
this, in 1526! 

Frederic Ozanam, a lawyer of Paris and professor of the 
Sorbonne, is the modern apostle of federated Catholic social 
work. In 1833, he founded the first Conference of the Society 
of St. Vincent de Paul, which applied the practical as well as 
the spiritual motive of that Saint to the poverty problems of 
the day. Its members visited the poor without distinction of 
creed, and their prime principle, as is evident from their rule, 
was not to dole out alms, but to rehabilitate socially and 
morally. Soon the Conferences of St. Vincent de Paul were 
spread all over the world. In this country, the first Conference 
was established in St. Louis, Missouri, in 1845, and the second 
in New York City the following year. The 1918 report shows 
17,000 members; over 30,000 families visited; nearly 5,000 posi- 
tions secured; and $612,000 given out in relief. 

The example of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul has, no 
doubt, suggested the federation under the bishops of the 
Catholic charitable agencies in nearly all of our larger cities. 
It may be interesting to study the extent of one such federation 
from a few details of the survey of the Catholic Charities of 
the Archdiocese of New York, which has just been completed. 
This survey revealed twenty-six general and special hospitals; 
twenty-four institutions for the welfare of 22,164 children; 
six homes for the aged; three institutions for delinquents, and 
twenty-two day nurseries. The survey, we are told, was under- 
taken “to determine the question of specialization and co- 
érdination in institutions and agencies, to prevent overlapping 
and duplication, and in the interest of economy and efficiency.” 

Another idea of Catholic federation may be gleaned by 
a study of a few typical dioceses. Here you have the com- 
bined resources of all the churches as parish units, federated 
and assisted by the power and prestige of a single authority, 
thus making the religious and material resources of the 
whole diocese mutual aids to social work. Let us first take the 
Archdiocese of Chicago. According to the Catholic Directory 
of 1920 there are 1,150,000 members distributed in three hun- 
dred and fifty-two churches. In the city of Chicago alone 
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there are 107,062 pupils in two hundred and two parochial 
grade schools, and in the country sections there are seventy- 
nine schools with 17,225 pupils. In this Archdiocese there are 
nine orphanages with 2,825 boys and girls; three asylums with 
two hundred and sixty-seven infants; three working girls’ 
homes with three hundred and sixty-five boarders. Then there 
are five homes for the aged; eighteen hospitals; two maternity 
homes; three Houses of the Good Shepherd; a school for the 
deaf and dumb and an insane asylum, not to mention setile- 
ment centres, day nurseries, employment bureaus, Braille and 
Ephpheta societies, etc. Although many of these organizations 
are independently managed and self-supporting, they are, all, 
for the sake of efficiency, affiliated with the Associated Catho- 
lic Charities, which is directly concerned with outdoor relief, 
court activities, and institutional follow-up work.’ In 1919 the 
Associated Catholic Charities spent nearly half a million 
dollars. 

To take an example from the South and of a smaller 
federation, the following statistics of the Archdiocese of New 
Orleans may be studied. The Catholic population is 426,338. 
There are two hundred and fifty-three priests, two hundred and 
fourteen churches, and over 20,000 children attending ninety- 
nine parochial schools, twenty-seven of which are for colored 
children. There are ten asylums for 1,169 children, three hos- 
pitals, three homes for the aged, a House of the Good Shep- 
herd, a deaf mute asylum, and a hotel for workingmen. Be- 
sides these, there are parish day nurseries, aid societies, etc. 

As a last example let us take an industrial diocese in the 
northeastern part of the country, Hartford, Connecticut. The 
1919 census gave a population of 519,886. There are two hun- 
dred and forty-seven churches administered by four hundred 
and twenty-five priests; there are eighty-six parochial schools 
of 41,615 pupils, taught by 1,642 religious women; there are 
four asylums with eight hundred and forty-one orphans, four 
day nurseries with a daily attendance of two hundred and 
thirty-four; a home for one hundred and seventy-five delin- 
quent. girls; five hospitals caring for 18,422 patients, two homes 
for the aged with three hundred and two inmates. 

These general statistics of only three dioceses give us at 
least some measure for visualizing the federation of all the 
Catholic forces in the United States which, at the end of 1919, 
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were as follows: one hundred and two dioceses, 21,019 priests, 
16,181 churches, nine hundred and eleven colleges and high 
schools, 5,852 parish schools with 1,702,213 children, two hun- 
dred and ninety-six orphanages with 45,687 children, and a 
total Catholic population of 17,735,553. The great asset of 
Catholic federation in social work is its personnel, which for 
the most part is made up of women and men who have con- 
secrated their lives to the work, asking nothing but an exist- 
ence so as to serve. Occasionally this great asset is discounted 
by an indifference to newer and better methods of work. In 
general, however, the efficiency of Catholic charity is acknowl- 
edged even by those of other creeds. No less a person than 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller has said that in his opinion Catholic 
Charity Organizations make a dollar go farther than any 
others. The degree and value of federation in the various 
dioceses naturally vary according to the conservative or pro- 
gressive policies of those in authority. In Cincinnati the fed- 
eration of Catholic Charities and Corrections is very compre- 
hensive, and in St. Louis they hold their own diocesan charity 
conferences. In Los Angeles, Pittsburgh, Bridgeport, and 
other places, the codrdination of all social agencies and insti- 
tutions is practically complete, and they are all under the con- 
trol of a Director of Diocesan Charities and his Council. 

Federation in itself is not necessarily a synonym for ef- 
ficiency, for it may err on the side of system and technique 
as well as through the want of them. System and technique 
are necessary but, like pure sentiment, which they aim to 
avoid, they defeat their own purpose if they become hide- 
bound. A happy medium between head and heart, between 
science and sentiment would seem to be the highest efficiency 
as well as the sanest humanity. Virtus stat in medio. Today 
we are in danger that our federations, in their zeal for scien- 
tific co6rdination and methods, may lose the “milk of human 
kindness” which, after all, is vital to their work. 

Catholic social work, to be worthy of the name must, of 
course, be religious, but none the less, it must be scientific for 
the Church must give the world not only ideals, but must 
apply them to problems vast and complex, which demand 
scientific treatment. It was this thought, no doubt, which in 
1910 inspired the founders of the National Conference of Cath- 
olic Charities. While preserving the character of Catholic 
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charity, it aims “to take advantage of the ripest wisdom in re- 
lief and preventive work and to serve as a bond of union for 
the innumerable charity organizations. It further aims to be 
the attorney for the poor in modern society, to present their 
point of view and to direct them unto the days when social 
justice may secure to them their rights.” Next September, the 
sixth biennial conference will be held in Washington. The 
mustard seed of 1910 has grown into an ample tree in 1920, in 
whose shade many earnest social workers find inspiration and 
direction for their noble calling. 

Independent of Church control, there are innumerable — 
Catholic societies doing social work of diverse kinds. Fore- 
most among these are the Knights of Columbus, who have for 
their purpose citizenship and religion and their personal ad- 
vancement through sociability and insurance. In recent years 
they have engaged largely in social work, having spent during 
the War thirty million dollars, and their “Everybody Wel- 
come” slogan and its realization at home and abroad, have 
attracted the attention of the world. They are now conduct- 
ing vocational night schools, employment bureaus, and Amer- 
icanization centres as their contribution to our reconstruction. 
Established in 1882, on January 1, 1920, they had 1,937 Coun- 
cils with 581,983 members, of whom 165,189 were in the in- 
sured class. In the year 1919 the Knights of Columbus car- 
ried an insurance of one hundred and forty million dollars, 
and paid out a million and a half dollars in death benefits. 

Another large fraternal organization is the Catholic 
Order of Foresters, with assets of nine million dollars, and 
carrying an insurance of one hundred and fifty million dollars 
among a membership of 160,000. Their Courts use the parish 
as a unit and, although the Foresters are specifically a mutual 
insurance society, they have other features, promoting social 
education and religion. The feminine counterpart of this or- 
ganization is the Women’s Catholic Order of Foresters, with 
assets of four million dollars, and an insurance of seventy-five 
millions and a‘membership of 75,000. 

In 1836 the Ancient Order of Hibernians was established 
in this country for the purpose of promoting Irish ideals of 
citizenship and religion, and in 1894 a Woman’s Auxiliary 
was added to it. Both of these organizations have in many 
places taken up fraternal insurance, with sick and death 
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benefits. According to the last annual report, the Hibernians 
have a membership of over 100,000, with assets of nearly five 
million dollars, and a record of having paid over twenty mil- 
lions of dollars in sick and death benefits. The Woman’s 
Auxiliary has 75,000 members, nearly three million dollars in 
assets, and in its short career has paid out over a million 
dollars. 

Another large woman’s organization is the Ladies’ Catho- 
lic Benevolent Association, with a membership of 150,000 dis- 
tributed in 1,300 Lodges, and carrying an insurance of one 
hundred and seventeen million dollars during the year 1919. 
Then there are the Daughters, the Ladies, the Circle of Isa- 
bella, and kindred societies which, though primarily social, 
nevertheless engage locally in welfare work suited to their 
organization. 

Another organization, quite apart from the rest and which 
gives promise of valuable social work, is The International 
Federation of Catholic Alumnez, founded in 1914 for the pur- 
pose of upholding ideals of Catholic womanhood in education, 
literature and social work. At the present time they hold 
annual meetings, to which representatives of nearly every 
Catholic academy and college for women sends delegates. 

It is not generally known that in the parishes of the for- 
eign born, and especially among the Slavs, there are many 
benevolent associations of great value: death and sick benefit 
societies; loan and building associations promoting thrift and 
housing; dramatic and musical societies furnishing recreation 
and entertainment. Some of these organizations are national 
in scope, such as the Polish Roman Catholic Union which, in 
1919, counted 105,000 members, carrying an insurance of sixty- 
five millions and having three million dollars in assets. Nearly 
every nationality has similar organizations, thus among the 
Germans, it is the Knights of St. George and the Catholic 
Knights of America, the latter organization having, in forty- 
three years of its existence, paid out twenty-two million dol- 
lars in insurance in forty-two States. Among the Italians there 
is no nation-wide society, but locally they have many large 
groups, such as the L’Unione Siciliana, while the Catholic Slo- 
vak Union and the Bohemian Slavonian Benevolent Society, 
with assets of a million and a half dollars, have branches in 
many parishes. 
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A strictly social reform organization is the German Catho- 
lic Central Verein, established in 1855, and whose primary pur- 
pose is preventive social work through education and legisla- 
tion. This organization was a pioneer “crying in the wilder- 
ness” for the consideration of social problems based on sound 
ethics and economics. They pleaded and worked for the im- 
migrant, for labor legislation and, in general, for community 
coéperation. Their work, though silent, has been most effec- 
tive. They publish a journal, conduct a central bureau of 
information and supply the Church newspapers with weekly 
news items of social welfare. At the present time the member- 
ship counts 147,000 in twenty State organizations. 

Directly connected with the Church are many smaller 
parish organizations, but these are sometimes units of larger 
diocesan organizations. The most popular of these is the 
Holy Name Society. In the Boston archdiocese there are 
56,000 members in two hundred parishes, while in the Chicago 
archdiocese there are 70,000 members in one hundred and 
seventy-one branches. Primarily organized for the spiritual 
welfare of its members and to promote respect for the Holy 
Name, this Society also engages in social activities adapted 
to the needs of the community or parish. Members are “Big 
Brothers” to wayward boys, or they visit the jails and hospitals 
or supply community recreation; in fact, in His Holy Name 
they are ready to help any brother in any way. 

Another important parish organization is The Sodality 
for both sexes and for all ages, and often there are as many as 
ten in a large parish. Intended for the spiritual profit of its 
members, its rules also prescribe works of neighborly charity. 
In olden times this work expressed itself in alms and in visits 
to the poor and sick, but today social service is introduced in 
many of its larger groups. This service is shown in homes for 
business and working girls, recreational centres, day nurseries, 
vacation and Sunday Schools, and “Big Sister” Work. Today 
there are nine thousand sodalities in the United States with an 
approximate membership of nearly 360,000. . 

The idea of Catholic federation was carried to a high de- 
velopment when twenty years ago the American Federation of 
Catholic Societies was organized to affiliate all existing so- 
cieties on the principle that, though marching apart, they 
could strike together. Leaving each party its autonomy, the 
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Federation wished to codrdinate their efforts in the interest 
of nation-wide movements and often in codperation with 
secular societies and those of other creeds. Thus they pro- 
moted woman and child labor legislation, workingmen’s com- 
pensation laws and moving picture censorship; they opposed 
the white slave traffic, the divorce evil, lewd literature, and 
the vicious theatre. At the last general meeting, just before 
the War, the delegates represented nearly three million mem- 
bers in all parts of the Union. The War, however, demanded 
a more highly centralized federation, and hence at its outbreak 
the Bishops of the Church met in Washington and created the 
National Catholic War Council. This Council, while leaving 
the welfare work of the soldiers within the camps to the 
Knights of Columbus who were already in the field, concen- 
trated its efforts in supplying chaplains for the army and 
navy, and in conducting hostess and community houses and 
service clubs, and in establishing employment bureaus and 
hospital social service. 

The War Council has recently been succeeded by a 
permanent organization called the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Council, which was formed in September, 1919, and 
which is administered by seven bishops in the name of the 
entire hierarchy. The National Catholic Welfare Coun- 
cil will operate through several departments: Social Action; 
Legislation; Press and Publicity; Education, and Lay Organ- 
izations, including a National Council of Women, and a Na- 
tional Laymen’s Council, all of which are already organized 
for work and give rich promises for the weal of Church and 
State. Here we hope to have a federation of many millions 
dedicated to God and country, a federation that will speak 
with one tongue though its members are of many languages; 
that will think with one mind though reflecting the ideals of 
many lands; that will act with one heart though they are 
priest and lay, rich and poor, learned and ignorant—truly a 
universal, that is a Catholic Federated Society. 








THE PASSING OF W. D. HOWELLS. 
BY HENRY A. LAPPIN. 


=| N a day when death has been busy among so 
yi many who had hardly begun to live, men are less 

t | inclined to notice the passage of one whose labors 

WOReGH are complete. But to those for whom his delicate 
(Qxexs—Gi and delightful art had long been a consolation 
and an encouragement, the news that William Dean Howells 
was no more, must have been a blow mitigated only by the 
characteristic serenity with which he met the end. He had 
carried the torch a long way and it burnt brightly to the last. 
Born more than eighty-three years ago, he had been con- 
tinuously contributing to American letters for over sixty years. 
The lengthy procession of his books began with a volume of 
verse, Poems of Two Friends, written in collaboration with 
John J. Piatt, and a presidential campaign “Life” of Lincoln. 
Twelve industrious years of miscellaneous literary work 
passed before he published his first novel, Their Wedding 
Journey, in 1871. There followed many novels, tales, and 
studies and sketches—literary, autobiographical, and topo- 
graphical—of which the best are probably The Rise of Silas 
Lapham (1885), A Hazard of New Fortunes (1889), A Boy’s 
Town (1890), Literary Friends and Acquaintances (1900), and 
Certain Delightful English Towns (1908). 

Twenty years ago Howells was universally regarded as — 
the most distinguished living American man of letters. Today 
it seems as if his popularity had, in large measure, waned. 
The younger reviewers—and most of the older—no longer 
quote him, or write of him deferentially—the parole among 
them being, apparently, that he was all very well for his time 
and taste, but that, in these spacious days of Frank Norris, 
Upton Sinclair, and Theodore Dreiser (especially Theodore), 
and their austere followers, he is of little account as an artist 
and of less as an interpreter of the tumultuous American real- 
ity. With a mournful knowingness they allude to him—these 
alert and profound young men—as one who, in sinking (so 
they depict him) into the almost academic leisureliness of a 
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New England editorial chair, had somehow made a great re- 
fusal and sunk to the rear and the slaves. 

We are still too close to his achievement to appraise ade- 
quately either it or the influence which it is likely to exert as 
time goes on; but now that William Dean Howells is dead and 
his work is ended, it is only a just and natural piety to attempt 
a brief notation of his quality, and to suggest a reason for the 
neglect into which he has so strangely fallen. 

Of mixed Welsh, German and Irish strains, Howells was 
born in the small southern Ohio town of Martin’s Ferry, and 
lived there until his twelfth year when his family moved to 
Columbus, the capital of the State. His childhood was happy, 
and the faithful loving record of it which he has given the 
world in A Boy’s Town is not only one of the rare treasures 
of American literature, but also a classic in the literature of 
boyhood—a department of letters where the authentic classics 
are few and far between. One reader can never forget the 
thrill that came to him years ago when he read of the drown- 
ing of the one-legged man who came off in a yawl to board 
the steamboat going down the Ohio River to Cincinnati: “The 
passenger is a one-legged man, and he is standing in the yawl, 
with his crutch under his arm, and his cane in his other hand 

. when the yawl comes alongside he tries to step aboard the 
steamboat, but he misses his footing and slips into the yellow 
river and vanishes softly. It is all so smooth and easy and it 
is as curious as the little men jumping up from the rain- 
drops.” The book is full of unforgettable little touches like 
that, and of pictures exquisitely colored in the soft and mellow 
tints of affectionate reminiscence. “It seems to me,” the 
glorious second paragraph of A Boy’s Town begins, “that my 
Boy’s Town was a town peculiarly adapted for a boy to be a 
boy in. It had a river, the great Miami River which was as 
blue as the sky when it was not as yellow as gold; and it had 
another river, called the Old River, which was the Miami’s 
former channel, and which held an island in its sluggish loop; 
the boys called it The Island; and it must have been about the 
size of Australia; perhaps it was not so large. Then this town 
had a Canal and a Canal-Basin, and a First Lock and a Second 
Lock; you could walk out to the First Lock, but the Second 
Lock was at the edge of the known world, and when my boy 
was very little, the biggest boy had never been beyond it. 
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Then it had a Hydraulic, which brought the waters of the Old 
River for mill power through the heart of the town, from a 
Big Reservoir and a Little Reservoir; the Big Reservoir was 
as far off as the Second Lock, and the Hydraulic ran under 
mysterious culverts at every street crossing. All these streams 
and courses had fish in them at all seasons, and all summer 
long they had boys in them and now and then a boy in winter, 
when the thin ice of the mild Southern Ohio winter let him 
through with his skates. Then there were the Commons; a 
wide expanse of open fields where the cows were pastured, 
and the boys flew their kites, and ran races, and practised for 
their circuses in the tan-bark rings of the real circuses.” So 
the delectable chronicle begins. 

Had Howells never published another line, A Boy’s Town 
would have immortalized his name. For there is in it both 
the wild freshness of childhood and the wistful wisdom of 
maturity; it has the charm of sunshine on a June morning 
and the pensive beauty of a golden afternoon in the autumn. 
The style is simplicity and lucidity itself, and gives one the 
sense of absolute reality. It is a pity that readers of today 
are so little acquainted with this masterpiece—for masterpiece 
it is, no lesser word will describe it. A copy from the public 
library of one of the largest of our Eastern cities has been 
taken out, one notices with regret, only once in the last ten 
years. Yet there is surely no one, old or young, whom a read- 
ing of A Boy’s Town would not gladden and inspire, so full it 
is of the gifts of humor, poetry, observation; so clear, and 
sweet, and fine. “He had often been foolish”—thus “the boy” _ 
meditates as his record draws to its end—“and sometimes he 
had been wicked; but he had never been such a little fool or 
such a little sinner but he had wished for more sense and more 
grace. There are some great fools and great sinners who try 
to believe in after-life that they are the manlier men because 
they have been silly or mischievous boys, but he never believed 
that. He is glad to have had a boyhood fully rounded out with 
all a boy’s interests and pleasures, and he is glad that his lines 
were cast in the Boy’s Town; but he knows, or believes he 
knows, that whatever is good in him now came from what 
was good in him then; and he is sure that the town was de- 
lightful chiefly because his home in it was happy. The town 
was small and the boys there were hemmed in by their inex- 
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perience and ignorance; but the simple home was large with 
vistas that stretched to the ends of the earth and it was serenely 
bright with a father’s reason and warm with a mother’s love.” 
For a passage more musical and moving we must go to Gold- 
smith and Thackeray at their best. 

In his characteristically cavalier way Arnold Bennett has 
declared that Mark Twain’s Life on the Mississippi is worth 
the collected works of George Eliot. With equal emphasis 
and much greater certainty one may affirm that for its pro- 
found insight into the heart of a boy, this one book of Howells 
is worth more than a carload of Stanley Hall treatises on 
adolescence. It is, in fine, a breviary of “the Golden Age.” 

At Columbus, Howells’ father reported the proceedings of 
the Ohio legislature for the Ohio State Journal, and the twelve- 
year-old boy earned four dollars a week as a compositor on 
the same newspaper. During his leisure from the printing 
office the youngster, as many years later he recorded, “was 
cultivating a sufficiently thankless muse in the imitation of 
Pope and Goldsmith, for in me more than in his other children, 
my father had divined and encouraged a love of poetry.” 
After his day’s work at the case young Howells read assidu- 
ously: Pope, Goldsmith, Washington Irving, Scott, Shake- 
speare; the classics, in short, of the English tongue. And he 
was imitating them constantly and trying his boyish best to 
reproduce their harmonies in prose and verse. He was indeed 
giving himself a priceless training for his life-work: such a 
training as the masters of all ages have gladly undergone. 
Of these literary influences, judging by the fruits of his pen in 
after years, that of Goldsmith was easily the most potent and 
permanent; Goldsmith, whom Frederic Harrison has finely 
called “the Mozart of English prose.” More than forty years 
later Howells wrote: “[The Vicar of Wakefield] is still for 
me one of the most modern novels: that is to say, one of the 
best. It is unmistakably good up to a certain point, and then 
unmistakably bad, but with always good enough in it to be 
forever imperishable. Kindness and gentleness are never out 
of fashion; it is these in Goldsmith which make him our con- 
temporary, and it is worth the while of any young person 
presently intending deathless renown to take a little thought 
of them. They are the source of all refinement and I do not 
believe the best art in any kind exists without them. The 
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style is the man, and he cannot hide himself in any garb of 
words so that we shall not know somehow what manner of 
man he is within it; his speech betrayeth him, not only as to 
his country and his race, but more subtly yet as to his heart, 
and the loves and hates of his heart. As to Goldsmith I do not 
think that a man of harsh and arrogant nature, of worldly and 
selfish soul, could ever have written his style, and I do think 
that, in far greater measure than criticism has recognized, 
his spiritual quality, his essential friendliness, expressed itself 
in the literary beauty that wins the heart as well as takes the 
fancy in his work.” A wise and beautiful criticism which 
could with perfect propriety and truthfulness be applied to 
the writings of Howells himself. 

John J. Piatt—“the truest poet of our Middle West,” as 
he has been called—was in those days also working as a 
printer in the composing-room of the Ohio State Journal. It 
was in a volume of verse written in collaboration with him 
that Howells first, in book form, made his bow to the public. 
The opportunity of his life came when, through the friendly 
offices of Lincoln’s young secretaries, Nicolay and Hay, Howells 
was offered the American consulship at Venice. Nicolay and 
his colleague were, as young Westerners, much interested in a 
young Westerner of distinct literary promise, and they were 
generous enough to see to it that the salary of Venetian Consul 
was doubled for Howells. Perhaps the campaign biography of 
Lincoln, which Howells had written not so long before this, 
had helped him to this pleasant piece of preferment. Howells’ 
devotion to Lincoln was life-long and ardent. There is a 
wonderful passage in his Literary Friends and Acquaintances 
enshrining a memorable vignette of the great President as the 
future novelist saw him for the second time just after the 
Venetian appointment had been made: “... as I left my 
friends I met him in the corridor without, and he looked at 
the space I was part of with his ineffably melancholy eyes, 
without knowing that I was the indistinguishable person in 
whose ‘integrity and abilities he had reposed such special con- 
fidence’ as to have appointed him Consul for Venice and the 
ports of the Lombardo, Venetian Kingdom, though he might 
have recognized the terms of my Commission if I had reminded 
him of them. I faltered a moment in my longing to address 
him, and then I decided that everyone who forebore to speak 
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needlessly to him, or to shake his hand, did him a kindness; 
and I wish I could be as sure of the wisdom of all my past 
behavior as I am of that piece of it. He walked up to the 
water-cooler that stood in the corner, and drew himself a full 
goblet from it, which he poured down his throat with a back- 
ward tilt of his head, and then went wearily within doors. 
The whole affair, so simple, has always remained one of a 
certain pathos in my memory, and I would rather have seen 
Lincoln in that unconscious moment than on some statelier 
occasion.” 

His four years of consular life Howells turned to exquisite 
use in a book of Venetian studies, first issued to the public 
in the form of letters to The Boston Advertiser; and while in 
Venice he had helpful and friendly relations with the great 
American historian, John Lothrop Motley, the United States 
Minister at Vienna and his immediate superior in the diplo- 
matic service. Upon his return from Italy, Howells became an 
editorial writer on the New York Nation (1865-6). Going 
thence to The Atlantic Monthly, he was appointed assistant 
editor of the latter periodical and, after six years of distin- 
guished service, editor-in-chief, a post he retained until 1881. 
From The Atlantic Monthly he went, as editorial contributor, 
to Harper’s Magazine, and subsequently, for a short time, 
edited The Cosmopolitan Magazine, before finally associating 
himself again with Harper’s—this time as regular contributor 
of the “Editor’s Easy Chair” section. 

In all this long period of editorial labors scarcely a year 
passed without the publication of a book from Howells’ pen. 
Several times during his journalistic career he was offered and 
refused the opportunity of becoming a professor of English 
literature—at Yale, Harvard, and John Hopkins successively. 
He was given the honorary master’s degree by Yale and Har- 
vard, and, in later years, the honorary doctorate by Yale, Ox- 
ford, and Columbia. In 1909 he was elected President of 
the American Academy of Arts and Letters. And five years 
ago the National Institute of Arts and Letters conferred its 
Gold Medal upon him for distinguished work in fiction. 

The Rise of Silas Lapham (1885) is surely Howells’ finest 
novel. There are not ten finer novels in the whole range of 
English literature, and there is certainly no greater American 
novel. Its construction is superb and its style is of an incom- 
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parable felicity. The nineteenth century Samuel Butler re- 
marks in one of his Notebooks that “a man’s style should be 
like his clothes, neat, well-cut, and such as not to call any 
attention to him at all.” Howells’ style is of the best because 
so naturally does he write that no effort is apparent. He says 
everything he has fo say in the most succinct and perspicuous 
way; and the result is that for the purest and simplest speech 
of modern fiction one must read what he has written. Light, 
color, and music are here joined with a crystalline clearness. 
In this his master, as we have seen, is Goldsmith, a master to 
whom he never tires of rendering his gratitude. 

In The Rise of Silas Lapham, as in practically all his 
novels, Howells has endeavored to present a transcript of the 
ordinary realities of ordinary life. His books, it is true, abound 
in a diversity of incident, interest, and character, but in all of 
them life is seen steadily and whole and clear, and not in its 
tragic interludes only, nor only in its episodic passions. There 
are scenes in Howells—as, for example, the great moment in 
The Rise of Silas Lapham when Irene, who has just learned 
that Corey’s love was all for her sister, Penelope, and that for 
" herself he had never cared at all, gives to Penelope her little 
trinkets and the newspaper clipping about the Texas ranch 
where Corey had been, and the pine-shaving tied with ribbon 
—which are as tense and as tremendous as any in modern 
fiction. In a different way, but not less perfect, is the epochal 
dinner in the fourteenth chapter of Silas Lapham at which 
Silas takes too much liquor and afterward reveals himself to 
the pained and astounded Brahmins. The opening, too, of 
this novel could not well be more dexterous. It is such 
moments as these that definitely and incontestably assign the 
author his place among the great story-tellers of the world. 

If, again, a test of a novelists’ greatness be his power 
to interpret women, Howells has hardly an equal in fiction 
written in English. The analysis of Irene Lapham is a locus 
_ Classicus to the student of the art of the novel. Not a whit less 
thoroughly revealing is his incisive, if much slighter, portrait 
of Mrs. Corey. But it is in his revelation of American family 
life that Howells’ genius is most palpably of the highest. He 
conveys perfectly the group-emotions, so to speak, of the Lap- 
hams and convinces us fully of their reality and representa- 
tiveness. Here also it is extremely difficult to find a piece of 
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work by another novelist which will bear comparison. The 
best I can think of at the moment is the Orgreave family in 
Arnold Bennett’s Clayhanger trilogy, but that picture has 
neither the rich simplicity nor the unity of the other. 

There is no novelist more truly American in his blood 
and bones. It may be that there are some aspects of Amer- 
ican life—even vital aspects—upon which Howells never bent 
his gaze. Life in the United States has undoubtedly become a 
more passionate and a more complex affair since the later 
eighties, when Howells was writing his best novels. But within 
his clearly marked limits, and in the special fields in which his 
finest work was done, he had neither superior nor equal. 
Henry James’ range is wider, but he goes no deeper, and we 
may be sure that, ultimately, Howells’ fame will abide no whit 
less securely. 

An English critic has recently remarked that, at the pres- 
ent moment, “in the world of letters everything is a little up 
in the air, volatile and uncrystallized. It is a world of rejec- 
tions and velleities. . .” So, perhaps, after all it is not greatly 
to be wondered at that an artist like Howells should suffer a 
considerable measure of neglect in such a time. One has long 
learned to distrust the finality of contemporary judgments in 
letters. Like the individuals who exist in it, an age varies in 
its moods, and the variations affect its literary tastes. A tem- 
porary unpopularity or neglect of an author is far from being 
a convincing proof of his demerit. Professor T. G. Tucker has 
observed, with his accustomed felicity, that “an author may 
be right for his own age, but for that alone; he may be wrong 
for his own age, but right for all time.” The trail of the time- 
spirit is over most of the work done in letters today; it is over 
our Tendenz-Novellen, our fictional studies in the psycholog- 
ical picaresque, our sociological narrative poems, our Freud- 
ian “lyrics of passion,” our ineffably silly “modern drama.” 
There is just about as much likelihood of a reader of, say, the 
year 2020, attempting the perusal of Joan and Peter or Saints’ 
Progress as there is of a reader of today essaying Beckford’s 
Vathek or Mark Lewis’ Tales of Wonders. 

If, as Bacon believed and declared, it be the province of 
literature to impart “morality, magnanimity, and delectation” 
there can be little doubt that the writings of William Dean 
Howells will return to popularity again. Ruskin once said 
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that all good works of art aimed either at stating a true thing 
or adorning a serviceable thing. In the light of this canon 
most of the fiction of the hour is neither true nor serviceable, 
whatever may have been the author’s intent. One day Bos- 
well and Johnson were discussing Rousseau’s La Nouvelle 
Héloise, and Boswell broke in: “I don’t deny, sir, that his 
novel may, perhaps, do harm, but I cannot think his intention 
was bad.” “Sir,” thundered the Doctor, “that will not do. 
We cannot prove any man’s intention to be bad. You may 
shoot a man through the head and say you intended to miss 
him, but the judge will order you to be hanged.” 

Lastly, Howells is in the great tradition of English writing, 
and, for the most part, those who decry him are followers of 
“misbegotten, strange, new gods.” That tradition has no valid- 
ity for most of the younger generation of writers and critics. 
There was a time in our literary history when a large public 
outside the United States looked eagerly for the successive 
products of American pens. The age of the giants is gone, 
and Lowell, Holmes, Emerson, Hawthorne, and the great 
“Harvard Intellectuals,” as Leon Kellner has called them, 
gather dust upon the shelves of our public libraries. Since 
they died the prestige of American letters has suffered a sad 
decline. It was one of William Dean Howells’ special distinc- 
tions that he was an exponent and representative, and, in some 
sort, a continuator of that noble tradition, taking the torch 
from those august hands. The note of those great writers was 
primarily a classic simplicity and strength. Of this note 
Howells was not without his share, and though the present 
outlook be dark enough, it is. difficult not to believe that one . 
day time will pay all his arrears in full. 

As for the man himself, he was, as Mackail once said of 
Verrall, “a living example of how greatly the art of letters may 
sustain and reénforce the art of living, and how literature is 
not a region abstract and apart, but a real thing, the image 
and interpretation of human life.” 








CATHOLIC LITERATURE AS A WORLD-FORCE. 
BY GEORGE N. SHUSTER. 
$7; HEN Christopher Columbus planted the banner of 


Ne Castile upon the island of San Salvador, Europe 
Ai entered America. In view of what various ad- 


taken up sanmenuatiy, the greatest thing which Europe 
brought has generally been forgotten—the Christian tradition. 
Columbus symbolized centuries of unified faith and action, 
Saints and Kings, Christian art and architecture, the popular 
idealism of the Crusades and the no less popular realism of 
education. On the epoch-making day when Isabella’s ships 
were moored in that unknown offing, Rabelais was a child, 
‘Michelangelo a young man, and Sir Thomas More a promis- 
ing lawyer. Within the next century Spain rang with the 
laughter of Cervantes and shone with the majestic fantasies 
of Calderon and La Vega, while her great rival, Britain, 
mingled the uproar of religious upheaval with the Elizabethan 
drama. Columbus was born amid the fruits of the Christian 
victory over paganism, and the extension of that victory was 
at least as much his purpose as finding the court and wealth 
of Tartary. Yet, despite these facts and despite the con- 
tinuous influx of Catholics into America, we have almost for- 
gotten the very existence of the great tradition. Today, when 
the heirs of Columbus seem almost as near paganism as he 
was from it, when the forces of propagandizing art ride over 
us almost as did the Moslem armies in Granada, we are be- 
ginning to recall, vaguely, that we are at the same time more 
ancient and more modern than the pagans. 

This memory will, in time, become a transcendent thing. 
It has hitherto been impossible that American Catholics should 
figure largely in the writing and speech-making public; most 
of us even now have not been in America long enough to feel 
at home. Nor is it strange that our best art should be the 
legacy of converts—Brownson, Joyce Kilmer, Father Tabb and 
Marion Crawford. But lately we have done a startlingly mag- 
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nificent thing: we grew collectively angry and collectively in- 
spired. We proclaimed the Reconstruction Programme and 
proved to the world that we had not forgotten our free descent 
from Christian men. I think that the future historian of 
American Catholicism, looking back over decades of splendid 
effort, will mark this as a critical place in our story; for here 
we broke the fast of silence. 

From Columbus to post-bellum obligations is a long way, 
but in both of these instances there is shown clearly the im- 
portance of considering the Church as a world-force. If there 
is any difference of motive, it is simply that the discoverer was 
more insistent upon faith, while the bishops have emphasized 
especially justice and charity. Now an outstanding charac- 
teristic of missionary Catholicism is its use of art. Building 
spread from Byzantium to Italy and thence to France and 
Britain; and northward of the farthest Roman outpost in Ger- 
many there arose one of the most majestic cathedrals in the 
world. The literary handicraft of Christendom became the 
common property of all, was changed to meet the requirements 
of successive owners. The medizval schools seem almost to 
have been portable schools, and the Doctors appeared, as if 
by magic, in places extraordinarily remote. Indeed, the 
Church had come into the world with no place to lay its head, 
and at the time of the American discovery men felt a real urge 
to seek a new place. All of this belongs to the far past, but 
it is invaluable. With so little national tradition to look back 
upon, American Catholicism can gather stanch support from 
the idea of the continuity of the Christian tradition. Cardinal 
Newman said that whatever the future might bring, the liter- 
ature of the English would have been Protestant. Neverthe- 
less, it may justly be added that whatever the present is doing, 
the literature of the world has been Catholic. And literature 
in this sense is what we wish to consider. 

It is scarcely necessary to say anything about the impor- 
tance of creating a body of Christian writing in America: the 
subject has been often and ably discussed. The old connection 
between philosophy and art has, however, become so much 
more intimate during the past fifty years that a Catholic re- 
vival is not only desirable but almost indispensable. Hand- 
books on the English literature of the period present the 
thought of Hardy, Butler, Galsworthy, and George Moore, with 
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more than relative partisanship. So far as contemporary 
American writing is a matter of intellectual concern, we must 
deal, leaving faddists out of consideration, with powerful 
names like Dreiser and Masters. The ancient national malady 
of sentimentalism, rampant even where it over-stressed indi- 
viduality and demolished “shams,” has turned into a worse 
disease. This weird time of spent nerves, hectic intolerance, 
with its comic mixture of Spiritism with no spirits, vitiates all 
art with its unraveled thinking. Indeed, the torment of the 
day, the myriad shifting opinions, the downfall of the national 
moral creed, have left upon literature the mark of a queer 
attempt at perpetual motion. 

More than ever before, America needs communal effort, 
and in the face of this relentless demand, nothing could be 
more appalling than the present disintegration of intelligence. 
Conservatives, liberals and radicals, even those among them 
who are actuated by the best motives, succeed only in stirring 
up the dust of conflicting theories. These range from Pascal’s 
mandate to remain tranquilly seated within a room, to a proc- 
lamation of camping on the market square; and none are 
really trusted. What a contrast to the unity of the Christian 
ideal! If one were a rationalist one could say, at least, that 
the era of faith wrought miracles because it believed in mir- 
acles, while the moderns accomplish nothing because they be- 
lieve in nothing. 

The singleness and beauty of Christian art are so much 
the spontaneous developments of traditional philosophy that 
their absence would be inexplicable. Centuries of penetrating 
study of dogmatic truth, the endless battles involved in de- 
fending successfully the diverse tenets of the Faith, resulted in 
the erection of a monumental house of reason. The popular 
way of putting its relation to art has been to say that Dante 
was the disciple of St. Thomas. Knowing life steadily and 
wholly the great artists were not deluded into painting it like 
something else. But, though they could grow dark with the 
darkness of hell, they were saved from pessimism by remem- 
bering the connection between laughter and love. Because the 
latter had an eternal foundation, it could be danced upon, like 
a floor; and that dance was laughter. The high merriment of 
the Catholic time ran through a literature of folk-lore that is 
now practically lost: enough remains of it, however, to show 
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that this laughter was rational in the sense of being shrewdly 
critical. No saner, gentler satire has ever been leveled at the 
foibles of life than that of the popular story of Italy and 
France. In their gracious time the fairies taught sociology 
and politics, and of them Pascal was doubtless thinking when 
he wrote that all the good rules had been laid down. This 
reasonable laughter was crystallized in Reynard the Foz, the 
songs of the troubadours, and Chaucer; it was scintillant still 
in Rabelais and Shakespeare. 

The house of reason, however, was also the home of faith. 
The same skill which touched everyday utensils and vast 
cathedrals alike with the wand of imperishable beauty, set 
the common adventures and the highest hopes of life to color- 
ful rhythms. That the ideal can be realized in the material, 
that the soul can walk with the flesh to the throne of God, was 
a truth so vividly felt that it necessitated the surprising debate 
on whether angels have bodies. The success of this idealism 
in art is attested to primarily by the Latin hymns and their 
setting in irresistible music. It is evident also from the great 
battle songs, like the Chanson de Roland, with their rhythms 
of naked swords a-clash; from the stories of love and honor, 
so splendidly typified in the tale of Arthur and his knights; 
and finally, from the fervid, unfettered symbolism of Dante. 
It was a literature, an art, which belonged unequivocally to 
everybody and to which all, apparently, were able to contrib- 
ute; there was consequently very little egoism and less philis- 
tinism, shortcomings to thank Heaven for. It may be that the 
Greeks had developed a more perfect art than that of the 
medizval time, but the Christian masters achieved something 
more wonderful even than art, something which no previous 
or subsequent age has even rivaled. They succeeded in the 
spiritualization of Democracy. 

Inheriting as they did such wealth, it would have been 
strange indeed if post-Reformation Catholics had failed ut- 
terly at the work of creation. However, though the rise of the 
nation was crowned by the miracle of St. Jeanne d’Arc, racial 
differences widened, and religious chaos resulted ultimately 
in the suppression of the people, so that the fortunes of litera- 
ture came to depend on wealthy circles or individual courts. 
There was, it is true, an age of gold in Spain; the magnificent 
oratory of the French bishops roused the kings and nobles of 
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the Court, and there was in the same country a great attempt 
to Christianize the pagan drama. In England, after the final 
sublime jest of Sir Thomas More, there appeared for a long 
while nothing distinctly Catholic except the poetry of Cra- 
shaw, though the Shakespearean drama is packed with 
memories of the olden time. 

When, however, the battles for the salvation of the bour- 
geoisie had all been fought, when the first age of reason died 
out into the nineteenth century, there opened simultaneously 
with the giant battle for materialism a struggle for Christian 
art. It is vital, I think, for us who of necessity have been able 
to share but little in that conflict, to follow closely what was 
done. True, literature everywhere in the world, though least 
noticeably in America, became provincial in the sense that it 
became somewhat rigidly national. Commerce, political am- 
bition, a dozen other things, had definitely turned the natural 
barriers between peoples into fortresses, which were armed. 
Nevertheless, in each case Catholicism preserved some of the 
marks of the ancient unifying tradition, and the result, how- 
ever much neglected now, may sometime come to be consid- 
ered the only world-literature of the century. There is room 
here only for a summary of a small part of the work that was 
done; nevertheless, it will serve to show that modern Chris- 
tian art has not forgotten the earnest symbolism of the ball 
and the cross. 

In France, the course of the nineteenth century was 
marked by a surprising number of literary conversions. With 
the exception of a few powerful individuals like Ozanam and 
Barbey d’Aurevilly, the men who most emphatically re-stated 
the Christian tradition had at some time in their lives been 
agnostics. Now this situation was of obvious value: for while 
no fully developed Catholic artist went over definitely to na- 
turalism, many famous naturalists dedicated their powers to 
the ideals of the Church. Over the whole country, however, 
there hung a cloak of sadness; it was a time of esthetic dark- 
ness. This is manifest from Chateaubriand’s Génie du Chris- 
tianisme as well as from La Cathédrale, the book in which 
Huysmans later continued the rediscovery of medizval beauty. 
The Catholic poetry of the time, Lamartine, Hugo (Christian 
always in his verse) and Mistral, has somehow an elegiac char- 
acter. Criticism was mordant and rather pessimistic as writ- 
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ten by the belligerent Veuillot and de Maistre, but lofty and 
mystic in the hands of Ernest Hello and Téodor de Wyzewa. 
The greatest pulpit orator of the period, Lacordaire, was both 
brilliantly enthusiastic and beautifully sad. Nevertheless, 
when the French novel had finally left the schools of natural- 
ism and skeptic realism, it came to live joyously sub specie 
eternitatis. Vivified once more with popular dreams, the 
peasant appeared in Bazin, the Parisian in Bourget, and the 
provincial in Bordeaux, while a host of other writers did as 
much for other types. Poetry in France has taken on a color 
both mystic and wonderful, and the art of Francis Jammes 
and Paul Claudel is worthy of its high ancestry. Still, in the 
face of this miracle of transfiguration, we generally associate 
French literature with Zola and de Maupassant! 

Modern Catholic expression in England really began with 
the Oxford Movement, and the great stream of healing and 
clarifying prose which originated with Newman and Ward 
has been added to magnificently even to our day. Neverthe- 
less, the two great figures who have most genuinely modern- 
ized the medieval tradition were quite independent of Ox- 
ford. The poetry of Francis Thompson and Coventry Pat- 
more is the nineteenth century’s most intimate song of life. 
Essentially they stood very close together, and one may connect 
them, perhaps, by saying that whereas Thompson read him- 
self by the light of God, Patmore read God by the light of him- 
self. That there were many others must never be forgotten. 
Around the central idea of medievalism there has formed 
today a glorious crusade, whose goal may truly be called a 
Grail. Emphasizing the freedom and dignity of man and 
trusting steadfastly in the interest of heaven, the Meynells, 
the Chestertons, and Hilaire Belloc have fought breathlessly 
and exultantly a whole civilization. In addition, the priestly 
offices of Monsignor Benson, Canon Sheehan, and John Ays- 
cough have not forbidden the creation of the first strongly 
Catholic fiction in English. 

Had Germany accomplished nothing more dian the pres- 
ervation of the great Passion Play at Oberammergau, its 
service to the Catholic tradition would, indeed, have been 
large. But in addition to a very diligent religious scholarship 
and an energetic political policy, German Catholics have given 
the world a poetry as priceless as old wine. The most cursory 
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glance will take in two names of power—Father William 
Weber and Droeste-Hulsdorff. The epic poems of the former 
and the sensitive lyrics of the latter, deeply religious and 
virile, are the literary descendants of the art of Diirer and 
Holbein. There have also been story-tellers, essayists and 
dramatists, but without doubt the greatest Catholic novelist to 
write in German is the Austrian noblewoman, Enrica von 
Handel-Mazzetti. Her books deal with the stern religious con- 
flicts of yore, with the spiritual quests of today, and above all 
with the universal human heart. They glow with the strong 
loves of the ordinary soul: the hopes and struggles of the poor 
throughout the Christian ages. Jesse und Maria, her most 
powerful novel, is a masterpiece which the American public 
will sincerely welcome when once the agony of the recent 
War has been soothed. , 

Nowhere in the world has the intellectual conflict been 
fiercer than in Italy, and only of late has anything like con- 
certed Catholic action been developed. There exists now an 
idealistic, energetic leadership conscious of its supremely 
beautiful tradition and firm in its attitude toward the present. 
Antonio Fogazzaro (despite his momentary aberration) is a 
novelist for whom the world is alive, and his greatest story, 
the political novel, Daniel Cortis, is a masterly study of Chris- 
tian life. Nor has there come out of the War a book of deeper 
spiritual insight than the Diary of Giosue Borsi. From Spain, 
too, from Belgium, from Poland, and in spite of all her suffer- 
ing, from Ireland, the voice of the Christian tradition speaks 
clearly and firmly. Though almost no government is Catho- 
lic, though education has long been used against the Church 
and the magic word of “progress” invoked to make her vanish, 
the ancient creed and its ideals march like jovial veterans to 
the battle for the worid. Though the future be hard and un- 
certain, the virtues which have made of the past a legend . 
of glorious struggle will stand undaunted. 

In comparison with Europe, from which after all we take 
descent, American Catholicism has only a meagre literary 
store to offer. The reasons are obvious and have already been 
stated. This is, however, no warrant for being blind to the 
real things accomplished. Our poetry is the expression of 
magnificent vision: Joyce Kilmer died, as he had lived, for 
the free civilization which is almost inseparable from Chris- 
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tianity; the little verse-gifts of Father Tabb have been pre- 
sented to the whole world; in songs of surprising universality 
Madison Cawein interpreted the nature-life of his country. 
There are other poets, and there are story-tellers, journalists 
and students: if these have not developed a high and varied 
art, they have at least cleared the way for a free future. We 
have discovered our existence and the times in which we 
exist. It is to be hoped that we shall produce less doggerel, 
less namby-pamby fiction, and above all, less second-rate in- 
formation. For American Catholicism today is charged with 
enthusiasm for its high mission, with a fervent readiness to co- 
6perate, and with a consciousness of the sublime conflict 
which, though interminable, is always to be won. 

Catholic literature, then, is a world force, not to be laid 
aside like a trophy, but to be wielded like a sword. Author- 
ship is nothing but the transmissal of the craft from master 
to apprentice, and just now we are learning. The great spirits 
of the past, whose swords still gleam undimmed, whose armor 
has lost none of its brightness, and whose deeds are intimately 
woven with the story of the Christian tradition, can teach us 
the art that we must learn. Nor have they lost any of their 
effectiveness in dealing with popular needs and aspirations. 
The most definite and relentless propaganda afoot today is 
materialistic literature. American life for the past fifty years 
has been stirred by a subtle shifting of standards, and the 
present general pallor of our national will is due to the hag- 
gard vision of nowhere. The tables of the Puritan law have 
been turned to the wall; it is on the other side that we must 
rewrite the ancient hopes. 

For all of these reasons it is most apparent that Catholic 
education and enterprise should combine in the effective dis- 
tribution of that literature which is our very own, though it 
may come from the ends of the earth. Whatever the univer- 
sities may or may not be doing, whatever isolated lecturers 
are achieving, a widespread enthusiasm and a well-grounded 
popular appreciation are the only things which can make of 
literature the tremendous power for good that it once was. 
Not only should the ancient masterpieces be attractively re- 
dressed—as Mr. Scott-Montcrieff has lately done in the case 
of the Song of Roland—but they should be made appealing by 
the best and most illuminative scholarship at our disposal. 
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The most interesting venture, however, would be a uniform 
edition of what is best in the modern Catholic literature of all 
lands. These books must be carefully translated when neces- 
sary, and prefaced, perhaps, with able comment. Similar en- 
terprise in literature that is frankly pagan has met with start- 
ling success, and there is no plausible ground for belief that 
we should fail. 

The present life of American Catholicism is an awakening 
of intense significance. That sense of remoteness from the 
centres of religious activity which once hampered us is pass- 
ing away. In a sincere, almost mystical, manner the War 
aroused us to an understanding of the continuity of the Chris- 
tian tradition. We are concerned intimately with the life of 
the Faith throughout the world, just as we realize the awful 
meaning of civilization. Whether we like it or not, the war 
for Christendom is now a world-war, and though literature 
and art seem to many of us only trifles, we know at last that 
they are mighty trifles, like grenades. The attempt to gather 
together and spread the master works of Christian literature 
will bring us together with our brethren, shoulder against 
shoulder, in the light and glory of the cause of God and man. 
We shall find what Columbus sought and failed to find—the 
cross of Christ on the shores of unknown lands. 








SIR THOMAS MORE, SAINT AND HUMORIST. 


BY JAMES J. DALY, S.J. 


A “will a condescend to take anything seriously: 

eA) all must be as gay as the song of a canary though 
NACGhtee gs) it were the building of cities or the eradication 
eS of old and foolish churches and nations which 
have cumbered the earth long thousands of years.” Still, 
when he wishes to illustrate this doctrine by example, the 
only one in all Christendom to occur to him is Thomas More, 
who literally laid down his life to prevent an old Church from 
being eradicated and supplanted by a new one. Which of 
those two Churches is foolish, the old one or the new, is a 
question which may be confidently left for sure solution to 
the processes of time. The entire paragraph, the brightest in 
the essay on “Heroism,” leaves a strong impression of having 
been written with Sir Thomas More in mind. “That which 
takes my fancy most in the heroic class is the good-humor and 
hilarity they exhibit. It is a height to which common duty can 
very well attain, to suffer and to dare with solemnity. But 
these rare souls set opinion, success, and life at so cheap a 
rate that they will not soothe their enemies by petitions, or 
the show of sorrow, but wear their habitual greatness.” His 
intuition, so often more reliable than his staccato play of 
intellect, brings the “sage of Concord” very close to a great 
spiritual truth when he goes on to say that, if we could see the 
whole race assembled together, the true heroes of the race 
would appear “like little children frolicking together, though 
to the eyes of mankind at large they wear a stately and solemn 
garb of works and influence.” 

The only portion of mankind which, as a class, answers to 
this description are the saints. It was from the saints accord- 
ingly that Emerson, with some reluctance we may suppose, 
selected his type of debonair and smiling hero. Blessed Tho- 
mas More was a leading statesman and politician; the first 
great writer of English prose; a classicist of European reputa- 
tion; a philosopher, a theologian, an original thinker, a man 
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of affairs, an eloquent pleader, a skillful parliamentarian, an 
honest and learned judge, a smooth and astute ambassador, 
and the principal adviser of a powerful monarch. It sounds 
preposterously fortunate. But there it stands in history with 
more than the usual explicitness and corroboration. 

Indeed, on the evidence this is, if anything, an incomplete 
catalogue of the greatness of the immediate successor to that 
Wolsey, “who once trod the ways of glory.” Nevertheless, we 
should look for Sir Thomas More in the “nurseries of heaven.” 
His judicial ermine and gold chains and seals of office, the 
royal patronage and the homage of the Commons, the respect- 
ful and almost affectionate deference of scholars and nobles, 
could not induce him to take the world seriously. He pro- 
ceeded on his shining way with the quizzical and detached and 
amused air of a thoughtful stranger in Broadway or the 
Strand, or rather like a sprightly child sent out into the coun- 
try for a maying, with a keen relish for the beautiful things 
of life, conditioned, of course, in the expectation of a lasting 
City at nightfall. He glances athwart his generation like a 
happy and exotic being from some superior planet. His shy 
and subtle aloofness from the world, whose history he was 
making, marked him out for official beatification more surely 
than his martyrdom. His mask of gentle laughter still baffles 
the curious scrutiny of eyes that are worldly. 

It is fascinating to observe how his jests multiplied with 
his misfortunes, as if these were your true material for 
comedy. When his greatness fell about him he sat among the 
ruins, shaking with a quiet merriment, as if the greatest joke 
in life had at last been perpetrated. The clouds gathering so 
darkly over him served no other purpose than to display the 
sheet-lightning of his humor. Wolsey in a similar, though less 
serious, situation became for all time a tragic figure. Neither 
history nor legend has been able to employ the properties of 
tragedy in the last act of Sir Thomas More’s life. He whistled 
tragedy down all the winds with a fine and genuine uncon- 
cern. He refused to live up to the traditions of prosperity in 
swift collapse, of virtue in bondage and misery, of merit 
trampled under foot. The spectacle which he exhibits excites 
no pity nor terror. In Aristotle’s phrase, it purifies the heart, 
indeed; but with feelings of serenest joy. 

Only once do tears leap to our eyes: it is when his beloved 
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daughter, Meg, meets him on the Thames landing at the Tower, 
just after sentence of death has been passed upon him, and 
breaks her way through the spectators and the soldiers to fling 
herself upon him with passionate tears, and, after pitiful 
hands have loosed her grasp of him, tears herself away from 
those who would hold her and rushes back to embrace him 
again and again for the last time. The night before his execu- 
tion her father wrote Meg a letter. They had long months 
before deprived him of writing material, and he had been 
using coal for pen and ink, finding his paper where he might. 
He had assured Meg that pecks of coal could not suffice to 
express his love for her, and now in this last letter he tells 
her that he never loved her so much as on that day, a week 
ago, when she clung to him and kissed him on the Tower- 
wharf. 

This lovely human touch was necessary to complete the 
true impression of his humor and to save it from the suspicion 
of a proud disdain, thoughtless, as well as heartless, of the 
claims of life. For, it must be admitted, his high spirits, which 
seemed to rise with the increasing imminence of death, almost 
disconcert a strict sense of the proprieties. A woman in the 
crowd that surged about him on his progress to the place of 
execution, cried to him about some papers she had intrusted 
to his keeping when he was Lord High Chancellor. “My good 
woman, allow me half an hour and his gracious majesty, our 
good King, will relieve me of all responsibility for your 
papers.” He bade the friendly lieutenant of the Tower to be 
of good cheer, for they would all “be merry” together in 
heaven. When the scaffold was reached he showed droll alarm 
at its poor construction and tested the insecure steps leading 
up to it. He begged the lieutenant very gravely to help him 
up those crazy stairs. “As for my coming down,” he said, “let 
me shift for myself.” How could the woe-begone lieutenant 
remain serious? The apparatus and customary trappings of 
tragedy were made ridiculous. . 

On mounting the scaffold Sir Thomas asked the assembled 
people to pray for him and told them simply and briefly that 
he died in and for the holy Catholic Church. He then called 
the attention of the axe-man to the shortness of his neck, 
urging him to be careful of his professional credit. After he 
had laid his head upon the block he stopped proceedings 
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for a moment or two that he might dispose his beard safely 
from the axe, since, he said, it was not accused of treason. 

The Protestant bishop, Burnet, an historian of the Reform- 
ation, was shocked at what he was pleased to consider the 
levity of Sir Thomas on this momentous occasion. It is true, 
most of us do well “to suffer and to dare with solemnity.” 
When death confronts us we cannot hope, and perhaps ought 
not to desire, to be in a mood for jesting, unless we have a 
record like Sir Thomas’ behind us. Compunction and fear 
are the proper and familiar sentiments of a Christian living 
and dying; and the most jaundiced critic of Sir Thomas More 
dare not hint that he ever yielded to the easy refreshment of 
pagan anodynes such as smug self-complacence, arbitrary op- 
timism, and the illusions of a presumptuous hope. The hero 
and the ascetic are not often the gentle practitioners of a play- 
ful and charming humor. Human nature has to be nagged 
into decency: it has to be whipped with scorpions into the 
front line of saints and heroes; and it becomes grim under the 
discipline. The bright and warm comforts are so much the 
ordinary conditions of genial humor that when a saint smiles 
without self-consciousness, the remarkable phenomenon seems 
to demand some sort of explanation. 

Has anyone noted that Coleridge’s theory of humor ap- 
pears to promise some light which will help us to understand 
how seriousness and merriment, if carried to their logical 
limits, meet at a common point? “There is always,” he says, 
“in a genuine humor an acknowledgment of the hollowness 
and farce of the world, and its disproportion to the god-like 
within us.” And he proceeds to make the essence of humor 
to consist “in a certain reference to the general and the uni- 
versal, by which the finite great is brought into identity with 
the little, or the littic with the finite great, so as to make both 
nothing in cemparison with the infinite. The little is made 
great, and the great litiie, in order to destroy both; because 
all is equal in contrast with the infinite.” Precisely; to Sir 
Thomas his beard was of as much importance as his head, 
or, if you wish to put it differently, his head was of as small 
importance as his beard, because he was thinking of the In- 
finite. 

If Coleridge’s analysis of humor has anything in it, one 
can perhaps see how it may be possible to be a humorist with- 
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out being a saint; but it is not easy to see how anyone can be a 
saint without being a humorist. It would seem that solid and 
sober persons who are dismayed at the quips and quirks of 
the saints are not what you might call good psychologists of 
either sanctity or humor. 

It comes to this: if serious people are tempted to fling up 
their hands at the casual air with which saints trifle with mis- 
fortune, it is only because serious people are not serious 
enough. Take, for instance, Bishop Burnet. It is very prob- 
able that he did not wear a hair-shirt most of his life, nor get 
up every morning at two o’clock to spend most of the time in 
prayer and the rest in study till seven o’clock Mass. Thomas 
More did these things and many other hard things like them, 
which it is scarcely an injustice to the bishop to surmise that 
he never dreamed of doing. It is not, therefore, idle or para- 
doxical to conclude that Sir Thomas was the more serious 
man. If anyone is frivolous, it must be the worthy bishop who 
shakes his head sadly over Sir Thomas’ willful sport with the 
mournful proprieties of a melancholy occasion. It has to be 
admitted in the bishop’s favor that nearly all of Sir Thomas’ 
world shook their sadly puzzled heads over him. You could 
never tell, say contemporaries, whether he was fooling or in 
earnest. Imagine their bewilderment when they beheld him 
cracking jokes in an imprisonment which he need not endure 
and on a scaffold which he need not have mounted, if he would 
only take a trifle of an oath which practically all England had 
swallowed without winking. Outward appearances pro- 
claimed him a farceur to most of the practical and sensible 
people on his day. 

Even his wife, the estimable Alice Middleton, was on 
Bishop Burnet’s side in her opinion of her husband’s want of 
seriousness. Watch her in a famous passage from William 
Roper’s delightful Life of his father-in-law: “When Sir Tho- 
mas More had continued a good while in the Tower, my lady 
his wife obtained license to see him, who at her first coming, 
like a simple woman and somewhat worldly, too, with this 
manner of salutations, bluntly saluted him, ‘What the good 
year, Mr. More,’ quoth she, ‘I marvel that you, that have been 
always hitherto taken for so wise a man, will now so play the 
fool to lie here in a filthy prison and be content to be shut 
up among mice and rats, when you might be abroad at your 
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liberty, and with the favor and good will both of the King 
and his Council, if you would do as all the bishops and best 
learned of his Realm have done. And seeing you have at 
Chelsea a right fair house, your library, your books, your gal- 
lery, your garden, your orchards, and all other necessaries so 
handsomely about you, where you might, in the company of 
me, your wife, your children, and household be merry, I muse 
what in God’s name you mean here still thus fondly to tarry.’ 
After he had a while quietly heard her, with a cheerful counte- 
nance he said unto her, ‘I pray thee, good Mrs. Alice, tell me 
one thing.’ ‘What is that?’ quoth she. ‘Is not this house as 
nigh heaven as mine own?’ To whom she, after her accus- 
tomed fashion, not liking such talk, answered, ‘Tilly vally, 
tilly vally.. ‘How say you, Mrs. Alice, is it not so?’ quoth he. 
‘Bone Deus, bone Deus, man, will this gear never be left?’ 
quoth she.” 

Poor lady! As Francis Thompson observes, it is a griev- 
ous trial to be the near relation of a saint. To Alice, who 
thought of the infinite only when she said her prayers, the too 
obvious difference between the pleasant park in Chelsea and 
the moldy cell in the Tower was not a proper subject for 
curious and patient speculation. I dare say Sir Thomas could 
not help being amused at her stout opposition, but I am sure 
also that her distress stretched him on a rack crueler than any 
in the Tower. It was not in the nature of his humor to inflict 
pain or draw satisfaction from any exhibition of it. When the 
lieutenant of the Tower announced with much confusion and 
embarrassment that sorely against his will he was obliged, by 
the King’s strict command, to cut down the comforts and small 
liberties of his illustrious prisoner, Sir Thomas put him in 
countenance with a laugh and a jest: “Assure yourself, Mr. 
Lieutenant, I do not mislike my cheer; but whenever I so do, 
then thrust me out of your doors.” 

The Commissioners, his former friends and associates, 
who thought it best for worldly considerations to bend before 
the royal will and condemn him to death, were not elated over 
the performance of their task. Their pusillanimity might 
have stirred the scorn and contempt of a less sweet-tempered 
man than the doomed prisoner. The concluding portion of 
his speech to them shows us which of them, in Sir Thomas’ 
mind, he or his judges, was in need of consoling words. “More 
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have I not to say, my Lords, but like as the Blessed Apostle, 
St. Paul, as we read in the Acts of the Apostles, was present, 
and consented to the death of St. Stephen, and kept their 
clothes that stoned him to death, and yet be they now both 
twain holy saints in heaven, and shall continue there friends 
forever, so I verily trust and shall right heartily pray, that 
though your Lordships have now on earth been judges to my 
condemnation, we may yet hereafter in heaven merrily all 
meet together to our everlasting salvation.” 

The thought of the Infinite, it will be noticed, was always 
with him, not only conferring the gift of humor but also pre- 
serving it from the common form of degeneration into cyn- 
icism and sardonic irony. While the sun was shining on his 
side of the globe, he took no credit for seeing the way while 
antipodeans walked in darkness. He thanked the God of 
light and was humbled by the privilege. 

Nor did he feel tempted to flaunt his privilege as a chal- 
lenge. The consciences of. others were not in his keeping, 
and the issue for which he was laying down his life was, at 
that time, somewhat subtle for the common mind. He needed 
all his energy and attention for the struggle going on in his 
own soul that truth and justice might triumph over the fear of 
consequence. He sought to win no followers, even in his own 
family. He uttered no defiance, but walked warily, as might 
be expected of the shrewdest lawyer of that time, among the 
cunning snares of an angry King and a scorned Queen. Per- 
jury had at last to be suborned to undo him. 

Sir Thomas was of a gentle and sensitive cast of character, 
with a scholar’s and a cultivated man’s extreme dislike of 
violence. He shrank in all his instincts from this rough con- 
test with the Royal Supremacy, and was troubled by the doubt 
whether he would be granted the grace and the strength to 
stand by his conscience to the end. When the end actually 
arrived he was surprised at the absence of all fear. The relief 
and exhilaration of that surprise made him more than usually 
mirthful, and accordingly enigmatic to people who hold that 
martyrs must be fanatics. Bishop Burnet called him a buf- 
foon, since he could not call him a fanatic. The Blessed Tho- 
mas must enjoy this. 

After all, where is the conundrum? As he had lived, so 
Sir Thomas died—a common fate enough—measuring the 
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finite with the Infinite. Contrary to his humble expectations, 
he brought to the experience of dying the same buoyant spirit 
which he had brought to the business of living, with some 
extra zest thrown in because he was so near Home after a 


delightful day. 








UPON DISCOVERING A ROSE IN A BOOK OF POEMS. 


To My Mother. 


BY CHARLES J. QUIRK, S.J. 


. . « The heart doth owe thee 
More love, dead rose, than any rose... . 
Lie still upon this heart which breaks below thee! 
—Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


A FADED rose: it lay before mine eyes: 

Its treasured sweetness stol’n by Robber Time; 
Plundered its beauty—ah, but still sublime 

In death it sweeps my harp of memories 

And sads my soul with wailing threnodies 

Of happiness and joys of olden years— 

This dead, white flow’r so deaf to sighs and tears— 
Love’s cenotaph to Youth’s felicities. 


With reverent care, I lift it to my lips, 
Forever blest by her dear finger-tips; 

And press it close my heart—enshrined there— 
Till I shall seek my lost love faithfully— 

And find her on the royal steps of pray’r— 

A snowy rose which blooms immortally! 








DRAMATIC SUCCESSES OF THE SEASON. 


BY EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT. 


# Omous with success, is one salient business prin- 
2i( ciple which the present theatrical season has 
Sia demonstrated to the managers. No less than 
cs——t4| seven bona fide tragedies flaunt their posters on 
Broadway; while one of the most popular of the comedies 
reduces the majority of its audience to the likeness of a con- 
valescent from hay fever. The matinee girl has also discov- 
ered that, not even the thrill of wedding the incomparable 
Miss Barrymore to the Jewish millionaire or the reformed 
cad, meagrely provided by her dramatist, can equal the de- 
licious agony of watching her “Lady Helen” impeccably ex- 
pire to the rhythm of a slow but very languishing waltz. The 
privilege of tears is apparently just coming into its own or, 
perhaps, the public, with a more than geographical knowledge 
of Nevada, is forced to admit that “happy endings” are too 
often but the beginnings of sorrow. 

Although to the casual psychologist it might have seemed 
more probable that the reaction from war would tend to 
farces, yet two of these, Wedding Bells and The Girl in the 
Limousine, have already fluttered away, leaving but a faint 
echo of giggles behind them, while John Drinkwater’s tragedy 
still burgeons in a well-filled theatre. Furthermore in My Lady 
Friends, one of the few farces that has withstood the spring, 
there is a sudden and unexpectedly poignant and human five 
minutes between a husband and wife, which elicits sympa- 
thetic sneezes from most of the house. And that’s it—it’s the 
human ingredient that the last five years have brought the 
public to demand. They have learned that almost everyone 
has a heart, although it is sometimes to be found in an unex- 
pected place, and though no one wants to live over the War 
in the theatres, they do want to find real men and women in 
the plays. It is not because Broadway feeds by preference on 
historical headliners that Abraham Lincoln has been a suc- 
cess—as the enterprising manager who resurrected Mackaye’s 
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George Washington almost instantaneously discovered—it is 
because in Lincoln, “dramatized biography,” though it be, and 
earnestly ponderous at that, Drinkwater and McGlynn be- 
tween them present a living, breathing man. Few things, by 
the way, being more dramatic than McGlynn’s sudden leap 
from obscurity to fame overnight, particularly, so the story 
goes, as he had just been offered a part to play in some moving 
picture film in the West. But, greatly as he and his wife were 
in need of the round sum this would mean, the scenario was 
not one which McGlynn felt he could countenance and, after 
consulting a priest, he declined to sign the contract. The next 
day came the telegram that brought him to New York. 

In the two very popular tragedies of contemporaneous 
life, an American and an Irishman share the laurels. Both 
plays are more or less filled with disillusioned men and 
women, howbeit quite natural ones, but Jane Clegg, coming 
from the more experienced pen of St. John Ervine, has a more 
compact construction and less dependence upon forced issues 
than Beyond the Horizon by Eugene O’Neill. To find two 
dramatists, however, who have the skill—and the time—to 
round and mold so carefully their minor characters is memor- 
able in itself. 

Jane Clegg is the mother, the devoted mother of two 
children. It is for their sake that she has remained with her 
worthless husband, although she has discovered some time 
ago that she would be justified in leaving him; but the situa- 
tion is changed upon her receiving a legacy, which is large 
enough to support and educate the children until they are 
grown. Of this legacy Jane will not give her husband a penny, 
despite his temper and cajolery, until she discovers that 
he has cashed in a check belonging to the firm, when she 
parts with half her inheritance to save him. Immediately 
after she also learns that he has been cheating her again as a 
wife, and then she quietly turns him out of the house. Still 
quiet and collected, Jane Clegg puts out the gas and mounts 
her stairs—alone, as the curtain falls. 

Curiously enough the only excuse Mr. Clegg ever makes 
for his conduct is the explanation Tolstoi has made his hero 
propound in Redemption. 

“It’s a funny thing,” remarks the Russian at the close of a 
remarkably worthless career, “but I find that we love only the 
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people to whom we do good and we hate those we harm. I 
crucified my wife’s love for me and her sufferings made me 
dislike her more.” 

“I know all the time that you’re a fine woman,” says 
Clegg to Mrs. Clegg—or words to that effect—‘you’re the 
finest woman I know. You’re too good. You don’t blame me. 
You don’t say a word. I know I’m beastly to you, but the 
more I hurt you the beastlier I am.” 

So it was with Goneril and Reagan and their father; so 
with Hedda Gabbler and her Tesman; so with Saul and 
David; so with very many Cleggs—the cry of “Barabbas” is 
still rising from our midst. Why then did not the reverse of 
the truth apply to Mrs. Clegg—if it be true that we give not so 
much because we love, as we love because we give. We are 
given in the New Testament an infallible recipe for loving: 
to sell all we possess, then it follows that after giving all we 
have, we must give our heart, too. It must be confessed that 
Jane Clegg’s virtue seems more negative than positive. Her 
long suffering with her husband was prompted, not by charity 
but prudence; she makes good his dishonesty, not from pity 
but from pride. 

Jane Clegg, under the skillful stage management of 
Emanuel Reicher and the codperation of an excellent caste, 
seems to give a real slice of middle class life in an English 
manufacturing town; Beyond the Horizon presents an Amer- 
ican farm. 

On this farm, two brothers have just attained manhood 
and the parting of the ways. One, an aspirant for a larger 
life, has elected to join a seafaring uncle in a voyage round the 
world, which may prove a short cut to Olympus; and the 
other, of sounder physical mold, is only too content to stay 
behind to cultivate the ancestral soil and incidentally the love 
of his next door neighbor—the playmate of his boyhood. It 
is this young lady, herself, in an all too innocent pink bow, 
who puts a spoke in both men’s wheels. In the sunset glow of 
the literary brother’s last evening at home, she appears for 
supper and palpitatingly announces that it is he and not the 
agriculturist whom she loves. With surprisingly little consid- 
eration for the brother he adores, the idealist decides that love 
is worth any career. But when he announces to his astonished 
family his sudden change of plans, the jilted brother, in spite. 


” 
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of his mother’s tears and his father’s threats, decides to take 
to the sea himself. ' 

Then the tragedy begins. The healthy brother was es- 
sential to the farm; and, as an idealist in fiction must always 
be impractical and this one is tubercular as well, the farm 
sinks to particularly quick decay. The father dies. The 
pretty girl wife between an ailing, shiftless, husband, a deli- 
cate baby, a nagging, crippled mother and crops of little but 
debts, degenerates into a peevish little slattern. She comes to 
the conclusion that she has always really loved the other 
brother; but when he comes back for a visit, prosperous and 
hearty, he jovially announces that it only took a month or two 
at sea to make him forget he had ever been in love. In the 
last act, sorrow has made her pathetic. Her baby is dead; 
everything has gone to ruin. The idealist, racked by disease 
and loneliness for his child; wrung by the knowledge that his 
wife has hated him as a failure, dies, with his eyes on the 
horizon he could never see beyond. Life has broken him— 
that is all he knows. 

But why has life broken him? is the question the audience 
asks itself a little dully as it files out with swollen eyelids into 
everyday life. 

Lady Helen, of Déclassée in the vibrant Barrymore voice, 
solves the problem for herself. Her own particular tragedy 
is, of course, due to the aristocratic tradition of misfortune her 
family must maintain, and more particularly to the fortune 
teller she once met and mentioned in Act I. One is left won- 
dering as much at the colorful personality of the actress who 
transcends the weakness of her text, as at the fostering halo 
of the British peerage which preserves the heroine stainless 
from the democratic dust of Fifth Avenue, even when en- 
countered under the radical wheels of a taxicab. The famous 
death scene of Déclassée, with Lady Helen gamely puffing her 
last puff of Turkish tobacco and sipping her last sip of cham- 
pagne, is really tragic in that to many who witness it, it seems 
a fine way to die. The materialism of modern literature is 
open and undefiled. Beyond such fundamentals of the Deca- 
logue as cheating at cards, nothing is particularly wrong just 
as nothing is particularly right. 

Mr. Clegg, however, in the depths of his caddishness, still 
knows that s-i-n spells sin. His yellow soul is shocked that 
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his wife won’t even remonstrate with him for his transgressing 
the moral law. He even implies a certain superiority in his 
knowledge that there is a God Whom he is defying while she 
is honest just because—. And that is about as far as her honesty 
goes. She has lived with him long after love and respect had 
vanished because he was earning a salary, and now she will 
put no obstacle in the way of his elopement to Canada— 
though a man’s desertion of wife and children and mother 
means a dessication of his moral fibre that will soon mean 
total decay. Perhaps by this time she has suffered too much 
at his hands to be expected to take much account of his further 
moral shrinkage; and anyway responsibility for one’s neigh- 
bor is not at all popular at the moment. One’s own happiness 
and self respect is all that counts. 

To explain the tragedy of Beyond the Horizon one should 
first rename it “A Selfish Family.” It begins, of course, with 
the girl, who throws over the man who loves her and then 
thwarts the man she thinks she loves, from achieving his am- 
bition. He, in turn, in taking the girl, wounds his brother, who 
proceeds to salve his hurt by breaking his father’s heart. The 
father dies from pique. The dreamer, still intent on his 
dreams, fails to buckle down to the life he has chosen, while 
the girl, in the misery of her discontent, succeeds in completely 
wrecking the happiness of the man who had sacrificed every- 
thing for her. But no one of these characters, and probably 
not the dramatist, ever admits that their own faults were in 
any way connected with their misfortunes. 

That is the saving grace with an old-fashioned villain, 
such as Richard III. Like Mr. Clegg, “Crooked Dick” had once 
been taught his Catechism, and he knew very clearly the dif- 
ference between right and wrong and how if, in the teeth of 
one’s conscience, one makes up one’s bed with the wrong ma- 
terials, one need not call it a problem play if one finds it 
rather bumpy to sleep upon. There is no question about 
Shakespeare’s “wearing well” while he can still give the Amer- 
ican public their favorite tidbit—a character study which is 
really quite as human if not so companionable as the Music 
Master. Richards, nowadays, may not be forced to attain their 
ends by such lively methods as seven murders, but they still 
exist—we won’t say where. In his finely rounded conception 
of the réle, Mr. Barrymore. has dared give Gloucester most of 
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the attributes that usually connote a hero. His Richard is 
young; a brave soldier; a well-dressed and cultivated peer 
whose slight physical deformity is always being flung in his 
face by the rest of the family—or what he leaves of them. 
One clever detail of his make-up being the crease, which the 
constant wearing of a helmet has made in the warlike villain’s 
sleek, but somehow very sinister, black hair. With his dare- 
devil courage; his unswerving will and razor-edge mind, this 
Richard towers so far above the mediocrities about him, that 
the seemingly impossible scene, in which he makes successful 
love to the lady, whose husband and father-in-law he has 
himself murdered, becomes plausible. 


Was ever woman in this humour woo’d? 
Was ever woman in this humour won? 

* * * * * 
Upon my life, she finds, although I cannot, 
Myself to be a marvelous proper man. 
I'll be at charges for a looking glass; 


he chuckles as she leaves him, for no one is more amused by 
his own “nerve” than Richard himself. Indeed, his sardonic 
amusement and appreciation of the foibles of life and of his 
own fine art in wickedness, endow him with a certain appeal. 
If he can become so staggering a villain, what a Charlemagne 
he might have been had he been born to the crown, instead 
of having to wade to it through so much of his relatives’ 
blood. No one has been able to mention this revival of 
Richard III. without applauding the setting for it by Jones, 
which is so simple as to obviate long waits and yet so strik- 
ingly suggestive. One will long remember Richard as Glou- 
cester, all in red under the Tower walls, as well as his ven- 
omous regal appearance in black, wrapping himself, on his 
hard-won throne, in a mantle that seemed as near liquid fire 
as a serpent’s scales. Edward Sheldon is said to have com- 
piled the acting version of the tragedy which retains as much 
of Colley Cibber as 


Chop off his head—so much for Buckingham. 


That it starts out with Act I. of the Henry VI., Part IIL. 
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and condenses that play into the limits of its first act, has been 
the subject of complaint, but it must be conceded that Shake- 
speare’s audiences had probably 4ll seen the Henry V. trilogy 
and were, at any rate, undoubtedly more familiar with the 
Wars of the Roses than is the average New Yorker. The 
savage internecine brutality of this period in which Gloucester 
was nurtured, is lacking in Richard III., who remarks in the 
opening speech that 


Grim visaged War hath smoothed his wrinkled front. 


Omitting the horrible scenes of young Rutland’s butchery 
and Queen Margaret’s offering to York the napkin crimsoned 
with his boy’s blood, Messrs. Sheldon and Hopkins, by pre- 
senting the milder horrors of Prince Edward’s stabbing and 
King Henry’s murder, have fixed the period in the mind of the 
spectator. That period is shown at its worst when the 
curtain first rises on the mailed men tossing about Somerset’s 
head like a baseball trophy. When we arrive at Act II, 
where Richard III. really begins, Gloucester has taken on the 
refinements of peace time and commits no more murders with 
his own sword. 

It is a pity that lack of time has precluded the retention 
of the scene with the three sorrowing Queens beneath the 
Tower walls, which is similar, but even more effective, than 
the one included in the present production. Personally, we 
cannot applaud the interpolation of the byplay, where Richard 
mixes the poison for his wife. The mystery of Anne’s real fate 
seems more sinister as Shakespeare and history have left it; 
although a broken heart would appear as inevitable and as 
effective for her as the King’s potion. There is also a tradi- 
tion—which it seems a pity to abrogate—that no Plantagenet, 
no matter how worthless, ever put to death a woman. Mar- 
garet of Anjou certainly wanders with impunity through the 
play—though with small historical accuracy—breaking in with 
copious curses upon the Yorks’ home circle—“so very differ- 
ent”—one might add—“from the family life of our dear 
Queen.” And both Queen Dowagers, as well as the Duchess 
of York, heap their maledictions upon Richard with a frank- 
ness which would have meant almost instant headlessness to 
a female relative of Henry VIII. But Richard is not an ogre. 
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He does not kill just for killing’s sake but, like a lion, only for 
a purpose. 

That seems to be one fundamental difference between a 
real drama and a melodrama. It is against all canons for a 
melodramatic villain ever to look, think or know anything 
decent. He must heap superfluous villainy upon superfluous 
villainy up to the moment when the hero stamps him out. 
Conscience—which began to trouble Richard at Bosworth—or 
scruples are not for him. Two plays this winter, The Storm 
and The Acquittal, by thus denaturizing their villains from the 
knowledge of virtue to heap it upon the heroes, have sunk 
from the ranks of drama to melodrama. 

The Acquittal, a Cohan and Harris production, has a 
theme of such tense possibilities as a wife who, for eighteen 
months, has stood valiantly by her husband while he is under- 
going trial for murder. Acquitted at last, he returns home, 
only to have her demand a divorce. It appears that she has 
known all along that he is guilty, but realized that her deser- 
tion of him during the trial would probably have resulted in 
his conviction. Most of Act I. in The Acquittal is taken up 
with comedy business by the reporters who flock for an inter- 
view. The central figure of the drama, as it is written, being 
young Captain Harrigan, late of the A. E. F., who, as an en- 
gaging and supremely astute cub reporter from the Pacific 
Coast, is always on the spot to relieve, with a touch of farce, 
any situation which, despite all the dramatist’s restraining 
care, have a way at times of becoming quite intense. That 
the woman, whom the accused husband sends to live with his 
wife during his imprisonment, happens to have a sinister con- 
nection with himself, detracts rather than adds farce to this 
plot. It being preposterous that any villain should sink to 
such unnecessary depths of infamy, or that any wife should 
consciously endure such a situation as this one does just for 
the satisfaction of telling her husband what she thought of 
him at the end. Yet the author of The Acquittal—who should 
have blushed twice daily when seeing her handiwork adver- 
tised as “the best constructed play of the season”—seems to 
have felt she would have been old fashioned had she relied on 
just plain murder and evolved a drama in which sex and im- 
morality had no part. 

It is the former theme, spelled with a capital S, which 
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dominates The Storm. The story revolves about a Canadian 
girl with the French accent and ingenuous innocence which 
proved so popular in Tiger Rose. Her father’s untimely death 
during the first snowstorm of the season, leaves this pictur- 
esque heroine stranded in a cabin in the Northwest woods with 
two male strangers—one a “nature’s gentleman” and an 
American, the other a sophisticated British bounder. It is, 
of course, a severe tax on the imagination to guess who, in 
that combination, will prove the villain. The two redeeming 
points in The Storm are the acting of Miss Helen McKellar 
and an extraordinarily good setting of the primeval forest, 
where the sense of space is achieved by the perspective of a 
mountan torrent, while the spectacle of a snowstorm and a 
forest fire are material aids to certain deficiencies in the action. 

The Sign on the Door, a straight melodrama without any 
attempt at comic relief or scenic excitement, nevertheless 
follows the general teridency and introduces the Mrs. Tan- 
queray complication of stepmother, stepdaughter and villain - 
diluted to the point of having the stepmother’s only connection 
with the villain consist in having been photographed with 
him when the police raided the restaurant to which he had 
villainously lured her when she was an unsuspecting and 
“fresh from the farm” stenographer. True to the ethics of 
melodrama, she, of course, endeavors to conceal any hint of 
the fatal flashlight from her husband and so, when it inevit- 
ably comes to his hands, nothing saves his affection for her 
but the timely testimony of the. District Attorney, who hap- 
pened to be masquerading as a waiter at the raided restaurant 
that very night! So much for the elastic arm of coincidence, - 
but the supreme situation, around which the Sign on the 
Door is built, is when the husband unwittingly locks up his 
wife in the suite with the corpse of the villain, whom he had 
just been forced to shoot. It is a throbbing moment, we must 
admit. : 

The Passion Fiower, a translated tragedy with suspected 
literary aspirations, is a drama of the most sordid, morbid 
type, chiefly distinguished by being the worst acted play on 
the boards. It is a pity that Miss O’Neill, whose superb per- 
formances in The Lily is still vividly remembered, should feel 
that all that is necessary to personify a Spanish peasant is a 
lace shawl. The responsibility, however, of her reiterated 
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deep, bass groans over “the doom of our house” must rest, it 
is to be supposed, at Mr. Jacinto Benevente’s door. 

In The Son Daughter, the fifth successful melodrama, Mr. 
Belasco displays with meticulous and tumultuous zeal the 
mysteries, the horrors, the riches, the politics and the loves of 
Chinatown. It lacks, however, almost every virtue of The 
Darling of the Gods, although most of the devices, which there 
proved so popular, have been retained—including the juvenile 
heroine with her grandiloquent language and her first love 
affair; the agonizing obstacles in the path of her romance; the 
perfidious supervillainous Oriental villain; the torture cham- 
ber; a great deal of local color and as much sudden death. 
Instead, however, of the real tragedy of the Samurai and the 
shadowy meeting of the lovers after death, we now enjoy the 
strangling of the villain with his own queue on his own lac- 
quered nuptial couch; the murderess being the highly incensed 
heroine, who has just had the misfortune to become his wife. 
The little that is left to the imagination of the overwrought 
audience during the process of the strangulation due to the 
kindly overturning of the lamps, is amply made up for by 
the exhaustive curses heaped on the corpse by the Son Daugh- 
ter immediately thereafter, but to relieve any feeling of de- 
pression that may ensue, the hero suddenly recovers from his 
wounds just as the curtain falls, and it is to be presumed the 
over-active little heroine becomes quaintly juvenile once 
more. 

In this production, Mr. Belasco, who always is anxious to 
please, has the conversation turn frequently to nuptial cham- 
bers, while in his farce comedy, The Gold Diggers, he has en- 
deavored to impart an atmosphere of the most approved lax- 
ity, though at the same time preserving his principal characters 
from any real moral obliquity. The highest form of wit in 
his worthless trifle is the warning to choose one’s husband ac- 
cording to the alimony he may be good for. But to offset any 
too flagrant impression that may have been produced by the 
multifarious show girls and their party and Miss Claire’s red 
frock, a little gray-haired mother from Way Down East sud- 
denly pops out at the end of Act II., so that the final curtain 
may descend on a scene of innocuous and thoroughly chap- 
eroned sentiment. 

Like Belasco, Messrs. Cohan and Harris have also paired 
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their melodrama with a farce. This time it is The Hottentot, 
by Victor Mapes and William Collier, the latter, as might be 
suspected, impersonating the hero in the present production. 
The agony of the man who is scared to death of horses and 
who has to ride an equine demon in a steeplechase to get the 
better of his rival, is humor of seasoned and cherished vintage. 
This is really funny. Unfortunately, Collier and Donald 
Meek, the Butler, have to carry the whole play. Will the 
superfarce ever be written in which all the other characters 
are not so much wall paper behind the comedian? And it is 
such bad wall paper at that—even on the real walls. The 
plushy interior, which is supposedly the hallway of a country 
house in an ultra smart hunting community, reminds one of 
nothing but a boarding house in the Bronx. Instead of the 
racing prints, the tailoredness, the stable jargon and slang 
which should grate on the agonized Collier at every turn, we 
meet a bevy of young females attired in the attenuated and 
filmy garments which every chorus girl yearns to own, but 
which smart women who can afford smart tailors do not wear 
on their own farms. 

One thing the Washington Square Players did prove was 
that farces and satires play much more breezily against a 
breezy background. Mr. Belasco, who knows so well the value 
of accessories, has achieved in the Gold Diggers, with some 
bright curtains and a pale wall, the brilliant affect of a tulip 
bed in full bloom, particularly when all the “gold diggers” 
assemble there. 

No less than three American comedies have held the 
boards throughout the winter. They are all three amusing and © 
as original as most things can be, after so many centuries. 
They are also innocent of certain dubious qualities and allu- 
sions and that well-worn stage property—a bed—which were 
the mainstay of the two comedies, Too Many Husbands and 
Scandal. It is to be regretted that in The Famous Mrs. Fair, 
otherwise the best of the three, the author has felt it neces- 
sary to emphasize the husband’s infidelity, thus tarring with 
the too popular brush a play that is both appealing and 
human and—it must be whispered—containing a full-sized 
and timely moral. 

In The Famous Mrs. Fair James Forbes has depicted a 
mother who, after the excitement of war work abroad, re- 
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turns to find her family of husband, son and daughter a little 
out of hand, but who, nevertheless, cannot resist the lure of 
continuing in public life until, in the third act, she hurries 
back from a lecture tour only just in time to save her home 
from total dissolution. The mother of Blanche Bates and the 
altogether delightful father of Henry Miller are good char- 
acters, so—in a lesser degree—is the daughter, but one could 
easily eliminate some six superfluous members of the Red 
Cross Unit, who add neither fun nor interest, to say nothing 
of the neighborly siren, whose charms, if they are to convince, 
are more safely described than exhibited. But even if The 
Famous Mrs. Fair lacks the finish and the smooth construction 
of a Pinero, it tells a pertinent story in a dramatic way; it has 
amusing lines; a climax; suspense, and a real emotional ap- 
peal—and that is saying a good deal. 

Adam and Eva, by George Middleton and Guy Bolton, is 
wholesomely clean and amusing and not too subtle for suc- 
cess. Its greatest originality is attained by having the titled 
British fortune-hunter turn out to be the right stuff when the 
Private Secretary, who has been left to manage his employer’s 
idle and extravagant family, decides to teach them a lesson 
and tells them that their father—then seeking rest in South 
America—is a ruined man. Needless to say, everybody—in- 
cluding the hypochondriac cousin, who came to spend a week 
and has stayed four years, a nice part nicely played by Gotts- 
chalk—the parasitic son-in-law; the heedless daughter; the 
parlor-maid; the Scotch Laird and the heroine—all prove what 
a boom for good conduct and industry a little poverty can 
accomplish. And the unmarried daughter and the secretary 
learn to love each other madly for many more reasons than 
that their names happen to be Adam and Eva. 

Booth Tarkington’s Clarence was at first heralded as that 
great American comedy which is always coming, and which 
some critics say arrived with Mrs. Fair. It is a character study 
but not quite so convincing as Lightning, nor a better play. 
In fact, when a plot becomes so tenuous that a fifteen minute 
discussion as to the hero’s name is seized upon to eke out an 
act, one begins to deplore the absence of the English fashion 
of curtain raisers. So many comedies are uproariously funny 
for one act, moderately so for a second and wholly tragic for 
a third. Of such was Too Many Husbands which, for want 
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of anything brighter, tried vapid vulgarity at the end—per- 
haps Mr. Tarkington’s idea was better. At any rate, the au- 
thor’s initial conception of the shy entymologist, who had to 
be adopted into the bosom of a squabbling family after be- 
coming acquainted with all their dreadful secrets, while he 
sits waiting for a job in the father’s office during the first act, 
is a quaint and likeable creation. Clarence himself really 
deserves a better play. 

The Harvard prize comedy, Miss Butler’s Mamma’s Af- 
fair, written for and produced by Morosco, cannot be consid- 
ered as successful as the three comedies just mentioned. Miss 
Butler started out with the excellent and unexplored theme of 
a neurasthenic mother, who is devouring her daughter’s life. 
Unfortunately in writing her comedy, she over-developed her 
hero, who ran away with the play. The daughter is rescued 
from Mamma in Act I. instead of Act III., and all further sus- 
pense is entirely artificial. Mamma’s Affair degenerates into 
Mr. Edeson, as the Doctor, reviving the pretty pastime of re- 
fusing to make love and at the same time making it, as in the 
red letter days of the Little Minister. The close of the play is 
only redeemed from total futility by its clever lines and 
Mamma’s finally remarking to the hero, whom she doesn’t 
want for a son-in-law: “But it will be so nice to have a Doctor 
in the family!” It serves him right for spoiling the play. 

That Cosmo Hamilton’s Scandal should be having one of 
the longest runs of the season is a disgrace to our theatre 
going public that cannot be too bitterly deplored. The fact of 
morality being the best policy on the stage has been proved by 
such phenomenal successes as The Old Homestead, The Little - 
Minister, Peg o’ My Heart, The Music Master, etc., while only 
this winter, Sacred and Profane Love, Bennett’s dramatization 
of his poorest and most meretricious novel, was withdrawn 
after a short run, even with such a popular actress as Elsie 
Ferguson in the caste. Has the public then lost its standard 
of fitness? For Scandal is a play in which construction, situa- 
tion and characterization are equally unnatural and poor, and 
where all reliance for holding interest is placed on the start- 
ling qualities of the second act. The only explanation for its 
success that is not entirely pessimistic, lies in the fact that, like 
The Gold Diggers, Scandal covers the salaciousness of its 
second act by a thickly impossible coating of sentiment in Act 
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III., and sends its audience away with the feeling that they have 
blushed all the blushes attendant on the worst French farce 
without having witnessed any real infraction of the Ten Com- 
mandments. How far will our people be led astray by this 
new form of hypocrisy? The seventeenth century public who 
countenanced the Restoration drama were at least more 
honest. That suggestiveness may be just as pernicious and 
much more insidious than downright sin should be recognized 
and decried. 

Despite all this, there are still some bright spots to be re- 
membered in the past season, of which the most notable pro- 
duction is clearly Richard III. Just as Richard Bennett and 
Louise Closser Hale blossomed forth from a lurid melodrama, 
called For the Defence, into The Far Horizon, so John Barry- 
more has made another real contribution to dramatic art 
after his long appearance as that decadent lily hero of The 
Jest—the penny dreadful in Renaissance garb, which was 
conceived popularly to be a highbrow form of entertainment 
—possibly because no critic could decisively say that it was 
not in blank verse! 

Now that Mr. Barrymore has overcome his greatest handi- 
cap of voice, we may soon look forward to another American 
Hamlet besides Mr. Hampden’s very personable Dane. 








THE ARMENIAN TRAGEDY. 


BY WALTER GEORGE SMITH. 


7] HERE have been so many demands upon the 
ji sympathy of the American people since the out- 
break of the World War, that it seems some- 

x | times as if the well-springs were almost ex- 
>| hausted. There has been undoubtedly a reaction 
all over the country from the fine, high ideals with which we 
entered the War three years ago. Doubtless this is partially 
owing to differences of opinion as to the relative attitudes of 
the President and the Senate over the Peace Treaty, but the 
main cause is, perhaps, the feeling that we are powerless to 
stem the tide of events, and should not be called upon to 
grapple with more than our own domestic problems. 

This view is natural, but provincial. It fails to take into 
consideration the vast change that has come about in the rela- 
tions of all the peoples of the world owing to steam, electricity, 
and other natural forces which have revolutionized commerce 
and transportation. No part of the world can suffer long with- 
out affecting the prosperity of all peoples. It is not less alarm- 
ing to the people of the United States that all of Central 
Europe is struggling with starvation, that Great Britain, France 
and Southern Europe are financially embarrassed, and the 
Near East partly starving and torn with racial warfare, be- 
cause a great ocean divides us from these stricken lands. Our 
wealth is very great and our industrial and commercial ac- 
tivities are constantly adding to it, but if the other nations of 
the world are reduced to bankruptcy, the reaction upon our 
prosperity will inevitably follow. It behooves us, therefore, 
quite irrespective of the demand upon our sympathies, to form 
a correct judgment as to the causes of existing conditions, and 
to seek for their remedy by radical means. 

The two little volumes: which are the subject of this re- 
view contain in small compass the salient points of the Near 


1Armenia and the Armenians from the Earliest Times until the Great War 
(1914), by Kervork Aslan. Translated from the French by Pierre Crabites. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 1920. 
: The Eastern Question and Its Solution, by Morris Jastrow, Jr., Ph.D., LL.D. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
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Eastern question. By reason of a century of American edu- 
cational and religious effort and of the recent endeavors to 
bring home to the American people the supreme importance 
of rehabilitating the Armenians, Mr. Aslan’s book is invalu- 
able. He has been at pains to trace the history of this remark- 
able people from the earliest times. The translator, who has 
done his work well, prefixes a well written chapter on the evo- 
lution of the Armenian question. He tells us that the high 
tableland between the Caucasus, the Black Sea and the Med- 
iterranean has about the superficial area of France, and he 
quotes the language of M. Paul Deschanel, who describes this 
as the cradle of “an intelligent, laborious, cultivated people 
which, joining Asiatic quickness of perception to the spirit and 
soul of Europe, has ever been the sentinel of Greco-Latin civil- 
ization in the Orient.” 

The kingdom of Armenia long before the Christian era 
and afterwards for a period of four centuries, was a prosper- 
ous state containing as many as 30,000,000 inhabitants. 
Through many vicissitudes it declined until, upon the break- 
ing out of the War of 1914, its ancient territory was divided 
between Turkey, Russia, and Persia, and of its race not more 
than 4,000,000 survived. After the massacre of Chios by the 
Turks in 1822 the European powers exacted from the Sultan 
promises of fair treatment for his Christian subjects, but these 
promises have been invariably broken. In 1845 the Christians 
of Lebanon were slaughtered. In 1856 reform was promised. 
These promises were followed by massacres that went on from 
bad to worse until the war between Russia and Turkey broke 
out in 1877. This was followed by the Treaty of San Stefano. 
This Treaty brought about the Berlin Conference of 1878, but 
before the Conference England and Turkey had entered upon 
the Convention of Cyprus, whereby in consideration of the as- 
signment of the island, England agreed to take up arms to 
prevent the Russians keeping possession of Batoum, Ardahan, 
and Kars, which meant that the Armenians of the Caucasus 
were left again to the tender mercies of the Turk. Reforms 
were promised but not executed, massacres broke out in 1894 
and in 1895, and in 1896 the Sultan Abdul Hamid ordered mas- 
sacres following his promises of reform. 

In 1908 the Young Turks came into power upon a plat- 
form of liberalism, but their history has been even more san- 
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guinary and fanatical than that of the old régime. When the 
adventurers of the Committee of Union and Progress seized 
the government and cast in the lot of Turkey with the Central 
Powers, it was determined, with the connivance of Germany, 
to exterminate all Christians in the Empire. Shortly after the 
failure of the attack on the Dardanelles in June, 1915, the de- 
finitive extermination began. The Government decreed the 
deportation of the entire Armenian people except those resi- 
dent in Constantinople. The Government officials throughout 
the provinces hastened to carry out these orders, and, with two 
honorable exceptions, all of the Governors enforced the cruel 
order. ¢ 


The work of deportation was executed everywhere, in 
all the nooks and corners of the land, from Adrianople to 
Adana, Malatia, Kharpout, Diarbekir, Erzeroum, Sivas, 
Tokat, Amassia, Samsoun, and Trebizond, without except- 
ing the districts of Broussa and of Ismit. The rule was 

first applied to the male population. The young were 
thrown into prison, the elderly were told to depart within 
a delay of twenty-four hours and the priests were burned 
to death. Then the women and children were arrested. 
In many instances women were forced to embrace Moham- 
medanism to escape death. As soon as they left, the cara- 
vans were attacked by the constabulary and brigands, who 
acted in concert. All conceivable forms of torture were 
applied. The men were killed, and the women and girls 
violated and then killed. At Trebizond it was found simpler 
to sink the barges containing the refugees. 


The result of the deportations and massacres, it is esti- _ 
mated, was the destruction of fifty per cent of the Armenian 
population. Mr. Aslan closes his volume with the remark: 


If the Turks have thus furnished indisputable evidence 
of a cruelty unequaled in the annals of history, the part 
played in this hideous drama by their Teutonic Allies is 
no less reprehensible, for far from acting as restraining 
influences, the latter counseled the crimes which sullied a 
record which was already black. The work of annihilation 
which has been carried out beggars description. If some 
parts of Turkey in Asia appear to show signs of life, all 
that country bordering upon the Black Sea and running to 
the Persian frontier represents today nothing but a picture 

_ of desolation and death. 
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By common consent the Armenian people are better pre- 
pared by natural endowment to bring Occidental civilization 
into the Near East than any other people who are native 
there. They have the trading instinct as highly developed as 
the Greeks. The mountainous country from which they come 
gives them the energy, mental and physical, the Syrians do 
not possess. Even during centuries of persecution and re- 
pression, which have become more and more sanguinary, 
until the climax of 1915, the Armenian has been the sole con- 
structive element among the Sultan’s subjects. 

While it is estimated that eighty-five per cent of these 
people have been simply peasant farmers and tradesmen, the 
remaining fifteen per cent have done practically all the con- 
structive work of the Empire. Their thrift, their endurance, 
their patience, have all been set in opposition to the laziness 
and self-indulgence and irreclaimable barbarism of the Turk, 
and superadded to these causes of difference has been their 
steadfast adherence to Gregorian Christianity. Apostasy has 
been rare. By the religion of Mohammed, all non-believers 
are infidels, outcasts with no rights of life or property under 
Islam. Yet, with all these obstacles, the Armenians have lived 
and have worked, and have kept alight the flame of the spirit 
in literature and lofty idealism even to this day. 

The Armenians are brave soldiers. There were 150,000 
of them in the Russian Army, and when the Russian revolution 
caused the disbandment of the Army in the Caucasus, 35,000 
of these veterans, ill-armed and underfed, held the whole 
frontier of six hundred miles between Russia and Turkey to 
the vast benefit of Allenby’s campaign in Palestine and Meso- 
potamia. For the Turks did not dare to withdraw troops to 
reénforce the army opposed to it. In the Foreign Legion of the 
French Army, in the English Army, and in the American 
Army, Armenians won enviable records. 

The Caucasus is now politically divided among three so- 
called Republics: Georgia, Azerbaijan, and Armenia. These 
Republics have all been recognized by European Govern- 
ments, but until lately the United States had not recognized 
Armenia. The Armenians ask not only recognition, but a 
definition of the boundaries of their territory to include the 
provinces of Trebizond on the Black Sea and Cilicia on the 
Mediterranean. They ask the privilege of recruiting and 
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equipping troops in the United States and a benevolent atti- 
tude on the part of this Government, so that these troops may 
be officered, to a great extent, by Americans, and they ask that, 
until they can assure the domestic tranquillity of their country, 
American warships and marines may help to keep open the 
only line of railroad from Batoum to Erivan. 

Meantime, about 800,000 people in the Caucasus and 
many thousands in other parts of the country extending as far 
south as Jerusalem, are being kept alive by provisions and 
supplies bought by a fund subscribed by the charity of the 
American people. Obviously this cannot continue indefinitely. 
These people should be repatriated and protected. 

The policy of the Allies in delaying the settlement of the 
Turkish question since November, 1918, has heartened the 
Turks and, under Mustapha Kemal Pasha, they are insisting 
that there shall be no dismemberment of the Empire. French 
troops have been roughly treated in Cilicia, and the remnants 
of the Armenian people in that province are being rapidly 
butchered. At the Peace Conference, which assembled at San 
Remo, America was not represented. The Eastern question 
and all of its dangers was again submitted for solution. The 
failure to settle it with courage, decision and disinterestedness 
has been the cause of three great wars. The settlement at 
San Remo carries the seeds of still further war. 

Dr. Jastrow in his admirable, terse, lucid study of the 
situation, shows how this question has been a perpetual men- 
ace because the theory of all efforts to solve it has been the 
balance of power and the spheres of influence of the Euro- 
pean nations, considered quite without respect to the rights - 
of the natives of the Near East. The entry of Germany as a 
competitor for Near Eastern power in 1888, the development 
of the Berlin-Bagdad Railway project, and the necessity for its 
success by the control of Serbia, caused Germany to back 
Austria in 1914. 

Our country has been free from responsibility for the 
terrific blunders, the cynical, unscrupulous selfishness that has 
distinguished European diplomacy in regard to Near Eastern 
affairs up to this time, but we cannot escape responsibility 
for the future. We have interests in that country, not com- 
mercial to any great extent, but moral. There are many col- 
leges, schools, hospitals, and other American works being 
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carried on there. The Congregationalists in Northern Turkey, 
the Presbyterians in Southern Turkey, the Jews in Palestine, 
have all made the subject one in which we have an interest. 
Indifference is inexplicable, except upon the ground that all 
settlements of foreign affairs and many domestic ones have 
been deadlocked by reason of the differences between the 
Legislative and Executive branches of the Government, and 
the illness of the President, for more than half a year. 

The proposition to give a mandate over Armenia to the 
United States has been a subject of much discussion. Not- 
withstanding the failure to ratify the Peace Treaty, it has been 
formally tendered and repelled. It is exceedingly doubtful 
whether it would have been accepted had the Treaty been rati- 
fied. Leading statesmen and students have argued against 
the assumption of any such expensive obligation, unconnected 
with more than a moral interest, by the United States. Dr. Jas- 
trow shares this view. Indeed he is opposed to all mandates: 


Unless the nations accepting mandates have purged their 
souls of all imperialistic ambitions, of all desire for ter- 
ritorial expansion, a mandate is merely a thin diplomatic 
disguise for occupation of a country. Occupation shades 
by fine degrees into a protectorate, and the protectorate 
yields, when a crisis ensues, to permanent proprietorship. 


What then is the solution of the Eastern question in this 
learned scholar’s opinion? He quotes from Gladstone: 


The greatest triumph of our time will be the enthrone- 
ment of the idea of public right as the governing idea of 
European politics. 


He insists that notwithstanding their imperfections, the 
treaties drawn up in Paris are a great advance in the direction 
of giving first consideration to freeing peoples from a yoke 
forced upon them by a seizure or a conquest, and our partici- 
pation in that conference helped materially to bring into the 
foreground the idea of public right. He looks then to inter- 
national coéperation as the true rule to be adopted in settling 
the Near Eastern question, and suggests nine international 
commissions for the tutelage of: 1. Constantinople; 2. Turkish 
Asia Minor; 3. Armenia; 4. Georgia; 5. Azerbeijan; 6. Syria; 
7. Palestine; 8. Mesopotamia; 9. Arabia. 
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Such an arrangement, in his judgment, will give hope to 
the people of eventual liberty, an idea ineradical from the 
human breast. Just as in Egypt political unrest follows where 
the native population have no voice in government, so Dr. 
Jastrow believes that the Near Eastern turmoil will never be 
settled until the Near Eastern peoples are on the high road to 
govern themselves. If they are led along by disinterested 
commissions, the problem is in progress of solution. What- 
ever may be thought of this view, it seems certain that the at- 
tempt on the part of the French to expropriate Cilicia, is an 
evidence of wanton imperialism which cannot but have an 
exceedingly bad and disturbing effect upon the temper of 
Eastern peoples; more so than their holding Syria, for they 
have traditional special interests in that part of the old Em- 
pire, while the English need to keep their influence in Meso- 
potamia and Palestine because of their anxiety over India. 
Meantime Russian Bolshevism may burn itself out, but it may 
upset all calculations by overwhelming the Caucasus and, join- 
ing with the Young Turks, sweep down to the Sea of Marmora. 
It is inconceivable that in any such crisis of world affairs 
American statesmen can be so blind to the-lessons of history 
as to hold back from the assertion of the moral ideas for 
which heretofore our diplomacy has always stood. 

In theory, Dr. Jastrow’s suggested internationalism is per- 
fect. Unfortunately, it presupposes a fairness and disinterest- 
edness on the part of the great European powers which does 
not exist. It is not probable, indeed, human nature being con- 
stituted as it is, it is scarcely possible, that an international 
commission would succeed if made permanent, though as a 
temporary expedient pending final settlement it might do. 

Any one who has been in the Near East even for a brief 
time, will know something of the rancorous hostility between 
different races and creeds, and this seems to be communicated 
to the Occidental resident, for underneath public professions 
of kindness one hears constant denunciation of all other peo- 
ples by his friend, of whatsoever nationality he may be. 

A radical settlement of the Near Eastern question would 
involve military occupation of the strategic points in Turkey, 
the deliberate dismemberment of the Empire, the building up 
of a strong Armenia with the Provinces of Trebizond and 
Cilicia and all of Turkish Armenia, the confining of the 
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Turkish people within the boundaries of Anatolia, with the 
ancient capital of Broussa or Konia, the autonomy of Syria 
under a French Protectorate and of Palestine and Mesopo- 
tamia under an English Protectorate, until those countries can 
become self-governing, and the Arabs to have such form of 
government as they think proper, but to be confined within 
their natural boundaries of Arabia with no claim on Syria. 
The problem of Constantinople would be much easier if the 
political domination of the Turk were removed. As between 
the claims of Greece, Bulgaria and Russia to sole domination, 
one may suspend judgment, but there seems no good reason 
why a free city government might not be set up that would 
neutralize the water ways and thus disarm very largely the 
jealousy of Russia and of Black Sea countries which need this 
outlet to the West. One must be cautious in dogmatizing upon 
so intricate a subject. Any plan seems better than to permit 
the bloody rule of the Turk over Christian peoples. 

For the third time the European Congress has attempted 
to settle temporarily, at least, the Eastern question, while the 
American Congress has stood off in an attitude of destructive 
criticism, save that the Senate has requested that the Presi- 
dent send a warship and land marines at Batoum to protect 
the line of railway, and the President himself has accepted 
the trying task of limiting the boundaries of Armenia. It is 
not clear whether this gives him a free hand or whether Cilicia 
and parts of Turkish Armenia are to be outside of any bound- 
aries that he may fix. The Sultan is to remain in Constanti- 
nople under the direction of an International Commission. 
The Dardanelles are not internationalized. The Greeks are 
given Smyrna and the immediately adjoining territory and 
Thrace. Meantime, as appears by the careful report of 
Brigadier General Moseley, the military forces of the National- 
ist Turkish Party under the command of Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha, have been appealing to the patriotism and fanaticism 
of the Turkish people. They have an army of 40,000 men. 

Unless the Allies bring large forces to bear and crush all 
opposition throughout the provinces of the Empire, all proph- 
ecy is of no avail. But none the less, the two little books 
which have given occasion to this review are distinct contribu- 
tions to the growing literature on the subject, and will compel 
the attention of dispassionate students. 





CHASTITY. 
BY FRANCIS CARLIN. 


(Under the high altar of the church of Santa Maria Sopra Minerva 
in Rome, lies the body of St. Catherine of Siena, in the incorrupt- 
ible flesh, though lifeless for nearly six hundred years.) 


THE white brow of a woman, 
Beauty’s altar stone, 

Is broken now, beneath the plow, 
Where Deirdre lies unknown. 
But the white heart of a Woman, 

Beauty’s living Self, 
Still lies today without decay 
On a Roman altar-shelf. 


The white breast of a woman, 
Beauty’s masterpiece, 

Has left its snow in the Long Ago 
Of Helen’s sunny Greece. 

But the white mould of a Woman, 
Beauty in human form, 

Still lingers here, on a marble bier, 
In the land where it was warm. 


The white Fame of a woman, 
Beauty’s ivory shield, 
Went down in shame when Frances’ name 
By Dante was revealed. 
But the white soul of a Woman, 
Beauty sanctified, 
Left doubtful dust in Nature’s trust 
When Catherine strangely died. 


O the white Prayers of this Woman, 
Like the pleadings of larks, are heard 

By God Who prefers her messengers 
To the psalms of a soaring bird. 

For the white Prayers of this Woman 
Are breathed from the Spirit’s breath 
Of a Body asleep—and that She may keep 

Our souls from the only death. 








WHEN MARY AND I WENT TO MORLAIX. 
BY TOD B. GALLOWAY. 


iE did not go together nor, indeed, at the same 
‘i time, Mary and I. In fact, there was quite an 
gi] interval between our visits. Mary will never 
; know that I was there, although I am quite fa- 
4) miliar with the fact of her visit. 

Instead of living in the present time when the League of 
Nations and other idealistic ideas would suggest that the 
sword was, without doubt, to be beaten into a plowshare and 
that this Year of Grace, 1919, was attempting to push Revela- 
tions to a finish, if I had been living in the time of poor ha- 
rassed Mary I would doubtless have had my head cut off for 
undue familiarity of language—for I refer to Mary Queen of 
Scots, whose visit, poor child, to Morlaix was a mere matter 
of three hundred and seventy years before mine. 

First, I must explain where Morlaix is and how Mary and 
I happened to visit there. 

On the storm-beaten, wind-lashed, northern coast of the 
land of sabots, Brittany, two-thirds of the distance out towards 
the point of Finisterre, is the little town of Morlaix—one of 
the most interesting and picturesque towns of timber-framed 
houses, not only of Brittany, the land of quaint towns, but of 
France and indeed all Europe. The little city which has ex- 
isted since the Roman domination of Gaul, is nestled in the 
hollow of a deep valley, and there, detached from the work-a- 
day world of today seems “world forgetting, by the world 
forgot.” The monumental railroad viaduct, which spans in 
airy space the valley and town, instead of removing that feel- 
ing of the land o’yester-year, gives the surroundings a special 
character, an aspect at once unique and beautiful. The nar- 
row Breton streets, lined with ancient mansions and houses, 
seem to wander aimlessly about as if trying to find a pathway 
up the surrounding hills and, becoming discouraged in their 
effort, simply come to a stop or wander off into country lanes. 

Old houses, where generation after generation have 
labored, lived, loved, and died, take on the grace of human 
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attributes. This one, an old overhanging gabled tenement, has 
a meditative attitude, the head bent forward, while the dim 
diamond-eyed windows seem introspective as though recall- 
ing past days and glories; another, with its twisted curves of 
mellowed tones, seems like a sardonic face laughing at the 
present generation; one is tall, angular, austere, like a severe 
spinster aunt, another short, squat and fat, good nature show- 
ing in every line, while next are two leaning together in com- 
radeship and we can fancy them whispering: 


Now we maun totter down, John, 
But hand in hand, we'll go. 


Such are the houses of Morlaix which, in their youth, 
looked down upon Mary and in their old age whispered the 
story of her visit to me. _. 

From the disastrous day of Flodden Field (September 9, 
1513), Scottish hearts turned more and more to France, and, 
naturally, Henry VIII., by his tyranny, treachery, and unscru- 
pulous intrigues which no man, especially no young man of 
spirit, could forgive, drove James V. of Scotland from the Eng- 
lish marriage which Henry tried to force upon him, into an al- 
liance with Magdalen, the sister of the King of France. She 
lived only a few months, and James again looked to France 
for a bride and this time married Mary of Guise. Unfortunate 
Henry VIII. was also a suitor for her hand, and when she 
laughingly rejected the hand of this corpulant and much 
marrying gentleman in order that she might marry his nephew, 
James V., a younger and gayer admirer, she little recked the 
trouble and misfortune she was accumulating for the country 
of her new spouse, as Henry was one who never forgot or for- 
gave a slight—particularly one to his amorous propensities. 

The misfortunes of the Scottish throne pursued the luck- 
less James. He failed to win the trust and affection of his 
people and was made to feel Henry’s relentless hate. He 
lost both of his infant sons and finally the disastrous battle of 
Solway Moss (November 24, 1542) was the climax. Broken 
in spirit and health, he died in less than a month—six days 
after the birth of little Mary. The news of the birth of the 
little princess, his sole heir, brought him no consolation and 
he is said to have exclaimed when informed of it, referring to 
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Scotland: “It came with a lass and it will pass with a lass.” 
Henry VIII. continued his relentless hate towards his widow, 
Mary of Guise, and her little daughter, nor did his death in 
January, 1547, bring any peace to distracted Scotland. The 
marriage of little Mary to Edward VI. was rendered impos- 
sible by the actions of the English. Instead of trying pacific 
measures of conciliation the Lord Protector Somerset, fol- 
lowing the example of Henry VIII., tried, by most violent 
means, to force the Scots to give Mary to Edward for wife. As 
a natural result, Scotland again turned to France and an al- 
liance between the little girl queen and the Dauphin of France 
was arranged. Henry II. promised to maintain Scotland 
against the cruelty and arrogance of England, offering men, 
money and arms, and to educate the young Queen. Scotland 
accepted gladly, laying down as their one condition that the 
laws and liberties of that land should be inviolate. 

No time was lost in putting into execution the plan, and 
a fleet of four galleys under the command of the valiant Ad- 
miral Villegaignon was dispatched from France to Scotland to 
bring the little Queen to her new home. The fleet put in at 
Leith, but owing to the watchfulness of the English vessels 
who were trying to capture Mary, it was deemed unsafe to 
have her embark there. Therefore her mother took her to 
Dumbarton Castle where, in stealth, the child, together with 
her four child companions of story and song, Mary Fleming, 
Mary Beaton, Mary Seaton, and Mary Livingstone, were placed 
on.board one of the galleys and the perilous voyage of danger 
from storms and enemy was begun. The little galleys totally 
unsuited for such service, sailed around the Clyde and in 
order to elude the watchful English skirted around the stormy 
coast of Ireland. 

Of that voyage we learn from a series of letters written 
by Sieur de Brézé in Mary’s suite, to her anxious mother in 
Scotland. Indeed, no other child of bygone days has given 
such vivid flashes of her life. We know of this, her progress 
through the fair land of France with power granted her by 
her future father-in-law, Henry II., to pardon criminals in the 
towns and villages through which she had to pass, and her 
first meeting with her future playmate and husband in the 
royal nursery at St.. Germain—that nursery where so many 
sad and varied careers had their opening. Again we 
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see her as a child in a street procession in Paris, carrying a 
lighted candle in a gorgeous church ceremony while a woman 
seeing her, breaks through the ranks, exclaiming: “Are you 
not, indeed, an angel?” We have her life with her child com- 
panions, her letters, Latin themes—even the note of joy an- 
nouncing to her grandmother that her mother is coming to 
visit her, and her intention (delicious child touch) to make use 
of the intervening time in studying to become very wise! 

The most interesting of de Brézé’s letters was one written 
from St. Pol four days after the party had successfully landed 
in France. He wrote: “We were almost compelled on two or 
three occasions to return to Dumbarton, and one night, about 
ten leagues from the Cape of Cornwall, when the sea was won- 
drously high with the biggest waves I ever saw, to our great 
consternation, the rudder of our galley was broken. Never- 
theless, Our Lord was pleased to intervene so that we re- 
placed the rudder at once in spite of the heavy sea that was 
running.” These unfortunate children were tempest tossed 
for eighteen days and we learn that Mary was not as ill as her 
companions, so that she made sport of those less fortunate 
girls. A very human touch, which was probably not much 
appreciated by the sufferers. Finally, landing was made at 
the little village of Roscoff on the fourteenth of August, 1548. 
Surely this rock-bound landing place must have reminded the 
little homesick Queen of her native land. 

The opening lines of Enoch Arden might have been 
written about it: 


Long lines of cliff, breaking have left a chasm; 
And in the chasm are foam and yellow sands; 
Beyond, red roofs about a narrow wharf 

In cluster; then a moulder’d church; and higher 
A long street climbs to one tall-towered mill. 


This iron-bound coast revels in legends of returning sea 
ghosts, phantom ships, and wraiths of returning dead sailors, 
but when we think of the dark destiny of our little traveler, 
we carry the reflection of a darker tragedy than any in the 
lore of Finisterre. 

On the rock where Mary embarked may be seen the ruins 
of a Gothic chapel erected in her honor, covering the imprint 
of her foot where she first stepped. I cannot vouch for the 
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footprint. I can only say that if it were veritable, Mary must 
have carried more weight for her years than she afterwards 
did in the conduct of her own affairs. There also one can see 
the old mansion, called the House of Marie-Stuart, with its 
curious gargoyles on the chimney stack, where she is said to 
have rested after her tempestuous sea trip, and the church of 
Notre Dame de Croaz-Baz, where undoubtedly Mary offered 
up prayers of thanksgiving for deliverance from the perils 
of the deep. It was not “moulder’d” then as it was but barely 
finished. 

From Roscoff Mary began her triumphant progress 
through France, which ended at St. Germain-en-Laye. Her 
first stop was at St. Pol-de-Léon, only five kilometres from 
Roscoff, that lovely old town with its interesting old cathedral 
and its magnificant clochers, from whence Sieur de Brézé 
wrote his letter to Mary’s mother. From St. Pol Mary made 
her triumphant entry into Morlaix by boat. Let me quote from 
one who, although not an eye witness, undoubtedly had the 
details of this visit from the lips of those who were actual 
spectators; for Albert Le Grand was born at Morlaix towards 
the end of the sixteenth century, and therefore knew many 
who had joined in the greeting to the Little Queen. He says: 
“There arrived in the same town (Morlaix) by sea, the most 
noble and puissant princess, Marie-Stuart, Queen of Scotland, 
who was on her way to Paris for her marriage with the 
Dauphin Francis, afterwards the second king of that name. 
The Lord of Rohan, accompanied by the nobility of the coun- 
try, went to receive her, and she was lodged in the Dominican 
Convent. When Her Majesty, who was returning from the 
Church of Notre Dame where the Te Deum had been sung, 
had passed the town gate, which is called ‘The Prison,’ the 
drawbridge, which was overladen by the weight of the horse- 
men, broke and fell into the river, although without loss of 
life. The Scotch gentlemen in the Queen’s suite, who had 
remained in town, feared some mischief had been intended 
and began to shout, “Treason, Treason,’ but the Lord of Rohan, 
who was walking by the Queen’s litter, shouted to them at the 
top of his voice, ‘No Breton was ever a traitor,’ and so quelled 
their fears. Mary stayed two days at Morlaix to recover from 
the fatigues of her voyage.” To recover her land-legs, so to 
speak, though Le Grand does not put it that way. 
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During her visit, de Rohan caused all the gates of the 
town to be taken off of their hinges and the chains of the 
bridge to be broken, in order, Le Grand says, that the people 
could see Mary better, but more likely as a sign of peaceful 
intent. 

O! the joyous welcome of the garlanded and tapestry 
hung streets of the old town—for Morlaix was an old town 
three hundred and seventy years ago! Oh, the clanking of 
polished armor, the prancing of the richly caparisoned steeds, 
the solemn Te Deums, songs of welcome and children bearing 
flowers! Enjoy them all, little Mary. You are just commenc- 
ing twelve years of blithesome carefree life—your only happy 
days—for then comes sorrow’s night of thirty-two years, 
eighteen of them in prison, then the headsman and the block. 

When Mary came to Morlaix she was five years and eight 
months old. That she was pretty, graceful, and self-assured 
we know from numerous eye witnesses, with a childish dignity 
which charmed everyone. She was withal a merry, loveable 
little girl. And this is how Mary went to Morlaix. 

My coming was somewhat different, sans garlands, sans 
flowers, sans everything except rain. Mais que voulez-vous? 
Brittany in November? Are not its fertile fields always too 
green on account of moisture? Do not the clever caricaturists 
always picture a Breton with his umbrella, and does not our 
very name for the common variety of that family imple- 
ment—gingham—come from Giumgamp in Finisterre? But, 
unlike Mary, I went alone. Our party from Brest, to accept 
the charming invitation of Madame C—— to spend Sunday in 
Morlaix, was to consist of my hostess, Madame M——,, with her 
amiable son and daughter, Lieutenant Rush, A. E. F., and Mr. 
Taylor, Divisional Y. M. C. A. Secretary at Brest. Alas, the 
day before our planned excursion, Madame M—— and her 
family hastened off, in response to a telegram, to Toulon, to 
meet a daughter and son-in-law returning from Tunis. Lieu- 
tenant Rush had unexpected duties with the Secret Service 
Bureau and Mr. Taylor was also called out of town, so I, per- 
force, fared forth alone. Everything seemed inauspicious for 
my trip. Ordinarily the market Sunday morning was filled 
with masses of flowers, but as I trapsed through the down- 
pouring rain to find some to take to my prospective hostess, 
not a blossom was to be seen. This disappointed me greatly, 
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and, with no companions and a dreary day, the prospect for 
a pleasant time was not promising. 

The railroad ride from Brest to Morlaix led me along 
the Bay of Brest, through charming old Landerneau, well 
worth a visit, past La Roche, beloved of artists, Landivisiau, 
the centre of interesting excursions, through the green hills to 
my destination. 

The railway station of Morlaix is located at one end of 
the wonderful viaduct to which I referred at the outset, high 
above the little town, and I descended by a long flight of stone 
steps, eight hundred and forty in number, literally from the 
modern to the Middle Ages. Therefore, when I found the home 
of my hostess, it seemed perfectly natural that it should bear 
the date of 1505. This house, having been forty-three years 
old when little Mary came to town, its walls must often have 
heard the grandes dames describing her and all the gossip of 
her arrival and surely must later have heard sous-lieutenants 
describe the sea fights on the Nile or Trafalgar Bay—for Mor- 
laix has always furnished many men to the French navy—or 
have seen from its windows and welcomed Moreau, returned 
from spoiling the Hun, as I saw the returned Breton soldiers in 
1919; for Moreau, the victor of Hohenlinden, was born in 
Morlaix. 

Arrived at the home of my hostess, it was hard to tell 
which was the most alluring, the delightful cordiality of the 
family, consisting of grandmére, aged eighty-six, one of the 
most remarkable old ladies I ever met; an aunt, a friend who 
assisted in the honors, and Madam C—— herself, or the won- 
derful old house with its flamboyant carving of pillar and 
post, of buttress and balustrade. 

As it was nearly noon when I arrived and as the French 
are always exact in the hours of their sacred meals, I was 
shown up a fine old winding stairway through a typical Breton 
cuisine, huge in size, with its great open fireplace, hung, as 
were the walls and roof, with glistening vessels of copper and 
pewter, into the generous salle-d-manger, with its heavy 
groined beams, for a veritable feast; delicious pdté de foie 
gras, boiled tongue, with an ambrosial sauce, plump part- 
ridges, with a salad such as only the French can serve, were 
only some of the viands to which I was expected to do justice 
to the accompaniment of the solicitous attentions of the whole 
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family and assiduously waited upon by a very attractive 
bonne dressed in local costume. She wore the coiffure of Mor- 
laix, which, from the odd arrangement of the chignon, is called 
the “queue de homard;”’ the homard being the huge crayfish 
which abounds on the coast of Finisterre. As the reading of 
Dickens, with his menu-filled pages, always makes one hungry, 
so does the memory of that déjeuner as I write. 

Later my kind friends guided me over the interesting 
town, making a veritable “pélerinage de Marie Stuart,” com- 
mencing with the Musée, which is located in what was the an- 
cient Church of the Convent of the Dominicans, built in the 
thirteenth century, where little Mary and her suite were domi- 
ciled during their visit. One has therefore a valuable museum 
to enjoy, lighted and beautified by the lovely rose window 
and glass of the medizval church. The museum is most in- 
teresting, not only for its wealth of rare old Breton china, 
glass and relics, but for a remarkably fine gallery of paintings 
by famous artists of Breton life and scenes. Here, as elsewhere 
throughout France, one has the evidence of the Government’s 
encouragement of art. The State purchases and presents to 
the local museum the best works of art of the artists of that 
community, thus giving encouragement and inspiration both 
to the artists and to others. While in our country it might 
not be possible to have such encouragement given by the 
Government, think what it would mean if each State or mu- 
nicipality would do something of the same sort! With us too 
often our artists are “prophets not without honor, save in their 
own country.” 

Of course, we went to the Dominican Convent, founded in 
1237, which had housed little Mary Stuart, and to the old 
Maison de La Duchesse Anne with its ingeniously disposed 
carved stairway and other charming incidents of Middle Age 
architecture. That Anne of Brittany occupied this house when 
she came to Morlaix in 1503 is doubtful. More likely she 
stopped at the convent which afterwards received Mary, but 
the ubiquitious Anne has as many “Maisons” scattered over 
Brittany as there are headquarters of our George Washington 
in America. 

The rain, for a wonder, having ceased temporarily, we 
spent the whole afternoon delving into the quaint sights of 
the old town until darkness came and we went home for tea 
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and music. At six o’clock we sat down to another feast be- 
ginning with a wonderful Breton soup which was like molten 
pleasure, and finally ending with a delicious sweet cake pecu- 
liar to Morlaix. I wonder if little Mary feasted as royally 
when she was at Morlaix as I did. But duty called me at 
Brest, and as there must be an end to all good things, late that 
evening weighted with sorrow at parting with such kind 
friends—and much food—I laboriously climbed the eight 
hundred and forty steps back to the realities of the present 
day world. My kind hostess, who had lost her husband in the 
terrible War, was rejoicing because her only brother was re- 
turning safely home since the armistice. May nothing ever 
come in the future to disturb the peace and happiness of that 
delightful, hospitable home in the Rue de Il’Aiguillon in old 
Morlaix! 
And this is how I went to Morlaix. 





THE RAINBOW. 


BY J. CORSON MILLER. 


TuHovu art a promise, hanging high 
Across the recent flame-swept sky, 


That Peace shall come, whate’er betide, 
When thunders rock, and tempests ride. 


Thou’rt like a ribbon, bright and fair, 
With colors strung from angel’s hair. 


Thou art Earth’s tender trilogy 
Of Faith and Hope and Charity. 





BRITISH IMPERIALISM AND POISON GAS. 


BY P. G. SMYTH. 


===] NDER existing conditions, the present century 
Nal shall witness the practical extermination of the 
el Irish race in Ireland. In and around the Isle of 


amen ‘ie chilling and depressing. 

The last remnant of the Hibernians, both the Gaelic race 
and its ethnological kindred, Viking and Norman, Cymric and 
Saxon—still more Irish—is now making its last desperate 
struggle for existence in its little island citadel on the western 
verge of Europe. 

“Great Britain’s bastion”—this is, according to British 
statesmen, Ireland’s situation and main use and purpose, 
naturally and otherwise. So the native Irish race, now de- 
manding a republic, must be removed by extinction or exile, 
to make the world safe for British imperialism. It is a plain, 
blunt, final proposition, the logical end and outcome of Eng- 
land’s traditional and inherent policy with regard to Ireland. 
Everything is ready for its attempted enforcement—armies 
and navies, tanks and aéroplanes, machine guns and flame 
throwers. (The arrangements are more perfect, though, of 
course, on a far more vast and comprehensive scale, than were 
King William’s for the massacre of Glencoe or General Dyer’s 
for the late human battue at Amritsar.) 

But there has ensued a poignant period of hesitation, of 
“watchful waiting.” The masses of the English and Scotch 
will strongly disapprove of the affair. What matter, once the 
crucial work is over?—what is the temporary turning out of a 
government compared to the permanent turning out of a 
nation? But it might be well to have, on the part of the Amer- 
ican Republic, toleration at least, if not sanction, of the pro- 
posed clearance. Thus, quivering in the yet uncertain balance, 
hangs the fate of the Irish race in Ireland. 

A main feature of the anti-Irish war now being desper- 
ately waged in America is the lavish use of literary poison gas. 
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It is sent in nauseous waves all over the country, in a desperate 
alien attempt to asphyxiate and kill reason and common 
sense, honor, humanity, and fair play. (It travels in various 
forms—books, pamphlets, magazines, newspapers, etc.—and it 
is paid for by money advanced by pro-British American finan- 
ciers to a great but bankrupt power.) 

As a sample of the stuff that is now being diffused from 
the British trenches in America let us take a book’ purporting 
to be written on the Irish situation by “a Frenchman who for 
years had taken the Irish anti-British propaganda as genuine,” 
but who eventually saw a great light, and was converted from 
his utterly erroneous views by admiring observation of British 
virtues, and who “now feels himself able to pronounce the Irish 
question ‘an international imposture.’ ” 

The advertising idea is good, though in a manner stale 
and dubious. But a Frenchman in strenuous opposition to 
an Irish Republic is a wonderful discovery. Such a one, how- 
ever, is introduced to America as “R. C. Escouflaire.” 

This author goes back a few thousand years and starts 
his engine of destruction over the graves and reputations of 
Ireland’s ancient kings! He darkly hints accusations of poly- 
gamy. This is severe, unfair, the extreme of archzological 
cruelty. How can he so vilify that long silent dust, so peace- 
fully reposing in the royal cemeteries of Brugh and Tailton and 
Cruachan! Does he expect Rory the Great to arise in Milesian 
majesty and deny the odious charge? Does he want Conn of 
the Hundred Battles to get up and fight another? Fortunately, 
however, for those long departed monarchs, they have no need 
to vindicate themselves: either through medium or ouija board; 
every reader of Irish history knows that, by strict law and 
custom, they were “one wife” potentates, even the pagan ones. 

Skipping down to the invasion of the Norsemen and their 
final overthrow, “M. Escouflaire” makes this extraordinary 
statement: “In Ireland they are always talking of the past, 
and every year they celebrate in all seriousness the anniversary 
of a defeat of the Danes at Clontarf in 1014.” Now, probably 
not one Irishman in a hundred is able to tell offhand the exact 
date of the battle of Clontarf, and certainly none ever heard 
of a public celebration of its anniversary. Whence, then, this 


1 Ireland An Enemy to the Allies, by R. C. Escouflaire. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. 
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specific mention of a holiday of national jubilation, an Irish 
Fourth of July? But hold—Clontarf was fought on a Good 
Friday. The mystery is cleared! Our profoundly observant 
author identifies the religious services in the Irish churches on 
Good Friday, in commemoration of Our Lord’s Passion and 
Death, with the celebration of the anniversary of Clontarf! 

However, it is not the policy of their alien rulers that the 
people of Ireland should know the history of their country. 
It is prohibited in the so-called national schools, which are 
under the control of the British Government, as those of Prus- 
sian Poland were under the Prussian, although our author 
makes the astounding yet amusing statement that Allen, 
Larkin, and O’Brien, the Manchester Martyrs “are held up as 
an example to Irish youth, and extolled in national school 
manuals!” England has ‘always censored the Irish school 
books. 

“The power of the Crown was never anything but a 
myth,” says our author—an unwitting statement, but the truest 
in his book, for, four centuries after the invasion of Strongbow 
and the alleged “annexation of Ireland,” at the beginning of 
the reign of Henry VIII., English rule was limited to “six half 
counties,” or less than one-tenth of the island; and even for 
this an annual tribute called “black rent,” amounting to about — 
$150,000 in present money values, had to be paid to Irish chiefs 
for protection or toleration. 

Time rolled on, and Queen Elizabeth, by dint of over- 
whelming armies, wholesale murder and rapine, the stealing 
of cattle and burning of corn, established her rule in a large _ 
portion of the country, chiefly over “carcasses and ashes.” In 
violation of the righteous old Irish agrarian laws she “granted” 
the lands of the clansmen to favorites, who put the occupants 
under heavy rents. She was the first practical exponent of 
English imperial profiteering, which has been the bane of the 
world ever since. “On the whole the English Reformation did 
not treat her (Ireland) with much severity,” says our admirer 
of English imperial gentleness. At Rome, five years ago, Feb- 
ruary 12, 1915, were put forward by Papal Decree for beatifica- 
tion or declaration of martyrdom, the names of two hundred 
and fifty-seven persons who were known to have suffered, with 
unknown hosts of others, for the Catholic Faith in Ireland. 

When the cruelly oppressed Irish joined ip the great rising 
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of 1641, the English Parliament declared forfeit 2,500,000 acres 
of Irish land, occasioning a grand rush of profiteers, prominent 
among whom was Cromwell, whose sinister figure casts a 
lengthening gloom. Oliver Cromwell deceived numerous peo- 
ple before his death and a great many more since. These 
included the late Theodore Roosevelt, whose impulsive esti- 
mate of this miscreant was later thought worthy of suppres- 
sion. Since Carlyle cynically selected him as an-idol and set 
him up as the Moloch of British imperialism, Cromwell has 
naturally attracted a crowd of worshippers. Among these, of 
course, is the author of the book before us, who contributes a 
few votive splashes of whitewash and approves Cromwell’s 
work of massacre and attempted extermination in Ireland. 

As to history’s dealings with Cromwell, there is one who 
may well be cited here, General Sir William F. Butler. This 
Christian soldier and philanthropist was a native of Water- 
ford, a patriot and a poet. He died some years ago. Charac- 
teristic of the man is his poem, “A Request.”? Of this poem 
the late lamented General Thomas F. Barry of the United 
States Army, said it had “the real Irish ring to it.” 


Give me but six-feet three (one inch to spare) 

Of Irish ground, dig it anywhere; 

And for the poor soul say an Irish prayer 
Above the spot. 


Let it be hill where cloud and mountain meet, 
Or vale where grows the tufted meadow sweet, 
Or boreen trod by peasants’ shoeless feet; 

It matters not. 


I loved them all—the vale, the hili, 

The moaning sea, the flagger-lilied rill, 

The yellow furze, the lake-shore lone and still, 
The wild bird’s song. 


But more than hill or valley, bird or moor, 

More than the green fields of my river Suir 

I loved those hapless ones—the Irish poor— 
All my life long. 


Little I did for them in outward deed, 

And yet be unto them of praise the meed, 

For the stiff fight I waged ’gainst lust and greed; 
I learnt it there. 


2 This poem was first published in THz Carnoric Worxp, June, 1911. 
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So give me Irish grave, ’mid Irish air, 

With Irish grass above it—anywhere; 

And let some passing peasant give a prayer 
For the soul there. 


In a letter to Speaker Lenthall, of the English Parliament, 
Cromwell boasts of his atrocities in Drogheda and even gloats 
over barbarous details. He tells that, when he had ordered 
the steeple of St. Peter’s Church set on fire, one of the victims 
cried out in his agony, “God confound me, I burn.” 

“Did ever a general commanding an army descend to such 
miserable details?” says General Butler. “Imagine a com- 
mander-in-chief of an army writing to the Speaker of Parlia- 
ment gloating over the frenzied exclamations of soldiers whom 
he had condemned to death. He deemed the incident so wel- 
come to Parliament that he gave it a prominent place in his 
official dispatches. .. . 

“For quite two hundred years before our time not one his- 
torian or writer of any eminence had had anything good to 
say about him, but we have changed all that. His eulogizers 
could now be counted by thousands, his admirers by millions. 
The two chief objects of Cromwell’s efforts were plunder and 
persecution. He and his were the saints who were to possess 
the earth; all the rest were sinners, who were to be cast out 
and persecuted. Who could count the oaths taken and broken 
by him? He swore to protect the king and then cut his head 
off. He swore to be loyal and to uphold the liberties and the 
rights of his country, but he trampled upon the one and . 
destroyed the other. .. .” 

Cromwell’s ruthless campaign in Ireland ran from August 
to May, 1649-1650. At the head of a large and terrible army, 
by his command devoid of mercy, he stormed the Anglo-Irish 
cities of Drogheda and Wexford and butchered indiscrim- 
inately the armed and the unarmed, men, women and children. 
At Clonmel he met a real Irish army and suffered the greatest 
repulse of his life, losing 2,500 of his Ironsides, after which 
he returned to England. Later he took his revenge by seizing 
and transporting to slavery in the West Indies 80,000 Irish— 
a number exceeding by 10,000 the American soldiers killed in 
the late War. Says Daniel O’Connell, in his “Memoir” to 
Queen Victoria: “Of the eighty thousand, in six years, the sur- 
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vivors did not amount to twenty individuals!” But the Irish 
race, cruelly robbed and sadly diminished, lived on, and so 
did the national spirit; as that quaint and sterling old chron- 
icler soggarth, Geoffrey Keating, says; “nor was the island 
ever absolutely subdued, so as to be under a foreign yoke, from 
the first arrival of the Milesians unto this day.” 

“Because James II. was a Roman Catholic, Ireland all of 
a sudden forgot her so-called inalienable rights, began to wear 
the white cockade, and for fifty years she sang: 


*Twas all for our rightful King.” 


This is not an embarrassing memory as “M. Escouflaire” sug- 
gests. It is instructive, illuminating, reminiscent of noble 
heroisms and self-sacrifices, of stainless honor, manly con- 
fidence sadly misplaced and grossly betrayed. 

The native Irish supported James because he had taken 
off the statute books the penal laws against Catholics; the 
British faction feared that he might go further and give back 
to the Irish the lands of which they had been robbed by his 
brother, father, and grandfather. Later, in exile, he furtively 
issued a proclamation to the English people that if they would 
take him back as king he would leave his former opponents 
in undisturbed possession of the forfeited Irish estates—even 
those of the gallant Irish officers who had lost their all by 
adhering to him and who were even then supporting him. 

This was the only experience of the United Irish nation 
with an alien or semi-alien king—for the Stuarts were orig- 
inally of the same Milesian stock as the MacCarthys, O’Ma- 
honys, O’Donohoes, and other leading families of Munster. 

Limerick surrendered after a long and gallant fight, but 
on strict condition, set down in writing, that the people of 
Ireland should have full enjoyment of civil and religious 
liberty. But scarcely had the Irish army sailed away to France 
when the Treaty of Limerick was most basely violated. “M. 
Escouflaire” endeavors to make light of the infamous act with 
a suitably infamous excuse: “It is too much to hope that a 
piece of parchment can prevent the workings of natural and 
popular reactions as irresistible as the forces of nature.” The 
analogy between this English “piece of parchment” and the 
modern Prussian “scrap of paper” is too obvious for comment. 
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Let us pass in silence over the long, black, horrible night 

of the Irish penal laws. “More than 500,000 of the youngest 
and proudest (of the Irish) emigrated between 1691 and 1745; 
they went to fight in European armies, and the English met 
them again on the field of Fontenoy.” The author of this 
volume fails to record the result of that meeting, also its 
sequel—how it enabled the Irish to hear Mass without being 
chased and shot down, how it set King George vehemently 
cursing the penal laws. 
Laying aside temporarily this deceitful volume, we listen 
to the shot fired at Lexington, the shot that was “heard round 
the world.” Soon comes news of the prowess of the numerous 
Irish fighters under Washington and their continued suc- 
cesses, leading to the warning declaration of Lord Mountjoy 
in Parliament: “You lost America through the Irish.” A great 
additional cause of alarm is given by the music of the “Mar- 
seillaise” and the flutter of the conquering tricolor. The nu- 
merous Irish Catholic youths who, by law debarred from an 
education at home, were forced to go abroad, were likely to 
come home with reénforced convictions of national independ- 
ence. That spirit has endured; and never were prelates, 
priests, parsons, and people more united in Ireland than they 
are today, in the demand for national independence. 

The agitation begun in Ireland to make Catholics eligible 
as members of the British Parliament, was headed by Daniel 
O’Connell. It occasioned, says John Mitchel, “the most tre- 
mendous clamor of alarmed Protestants that had been heard 
in the three kingdoms since the days of James II.”—far greater 
than the cry against Home Rule raised by Carson and his 
followers. The prime minister at the time was the Duke of 
Wellington. He said it was impossible to place Roman Catho- 
lics with safety in a Protestant legislature. But the Iron Duke 
soon changed his attitude as a result of information that 
privately came to him from across the water. 

The cogent reason for this is given by the late William 
John Fitzpatrick, expert historical writer: “The late Stephen 
Coppinger, of the Catholic Association, informed the writer 
of these pages that he had been himself assured by Dr. Eng- 
land, Bishop of Charleston, South Carolina, that he (Dr. Eng- 
land) almost personally organized, in 1828, a force of 40,000 
men, which, headed by General Montgomery, the son of an 
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Irish refugee, was intended for the invasion of Ireland had 
Emancipation continued to have been withheld.” This is an 
important historical fact, though little known or noticed. 
O’Connell knew little about Bishop England’s army. But Wel- 
lington had the whole scheme of it, with the result that Catho- 
lic members were allowed in Parliament. 

Let it not be forgotten, however, that among the best of 
the English people, when the anti-Irish poison gas was even 
stronger and viler in Great Britain than it is now in America, 
the cause of Ireland had many champions, hearty, generous, 
and devoted—as it has at present—fine and loveable char- 
acters. 

Among these was the celebrated Sydney Smith, Canon of 
St. Paul’s, a Protestant churchman popular in London society. 
With all his playful wit and kindly humor he could be in 
deadly, gripping, biting earnest when aroused by canting at- 
tacks on the much maligned Irish. On one occasion he thus 
read the law of humanity to his astounded audience: 

“Why will you attribute the turbulence of the Irish to any 
cause but the right—to any but your own scandalous oppres- 
sion? If you tie your horse up to a gate and beat him cruelly, 
is he vicious because he kicks you? If you have plagued and 
worried a mastiff dog for years, is he mad because he flies at 
you whenever he sees you? Hatred is an active, troublesome 
passion. Depend upon it, whole nations have always some 
reason for their hatred. Before you refer the turbulence of 
the Irish to incurable defects in their character, tell me if you 
have treated them as friends and equals. Have you protected 
their commerce? Have you respected their religion? Have 
you been as anxious for their freedom as your own? 

“Nothing of all this. What then? Why, you have confis- 
cated the territorial surface of their country twice over; you 
have massacred and exported her inhabitants; you have de- 
prived four-fifths of them of every civil privilege; you have 
at every period made her commerce and manufacture slavishly 
subordinate to your own. 

“And yet, the hatred which the Irish bear to you is the 
result of an original turbulence of character and a primitive 
obdurate wildness, utterly incapable of civilization!” 

Compare this generous outburst with the characteristic 
snarl of Carlyle: “Ireland is a mouse in the path of an ele- 
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phant. What will the elephant do? Squelch it, by heaven, 
squelch it.” 

The sole purpose of this volume is most evidently mis- 
representation and calumny. “Calomniez, calomniez, il en 
reste toujours quelque chose.” Throw plenty of mud, some of 
it will stick. The book is merely a ghastly parade of lies, 
long dead and dishonored, drawn from unhallowed graves and 
arrayed with some new and vile ones of the writer’s own 
manufacture, emanations of a diseased and prejudiced mind. 
Some passages reveal, not a Frenchman at all but a rabid 
English imperialist. 

Since little Greece obtained her freedom, not so very long 
ago, her population has more than doubled. Since Sydney 
Smith hurled his denunciations of English intolerance, since 
O’Connell agitated, since Bishop England organized his army, 
the population of Ireland has sunk to less than one-half! 

The. remnant, the only white nation now unfree, is men- 
aced with extermination in response to its peremptory and 
uncompromising demand for freedom and independence. The 
alien circle of steel is strengthening and contracting. Erin’s 
very darkest day seems to be at hand. But she is no longer the 
sad and submissive Erin with the tear and the smile in her 
eyes. She is a very active, fearless, determined Erin, bearing 
aloft the torch of liberty. 

“Though the aéroplanes of the foreigners maneuvre and 
the tread of their marching soldiers is heard so often in our 
streets,” says the vigorous young prelate, Bishop O’Doherty 
of Clonfert, “the fight for freedom so well begun shall go on . 
uninterrupted. Ireland is not to be governed by any alien 
power. We shall yet, with God’s help and grace, bring Democ- 
racy before the eyes of the world, when Ireland is free, as 
she shall be free, and one of God’s own nations.” 








THE LOYALIST. 
BY JAMES FRANCIS BARRETT. 
CHAPTER V. 


jl BUSIER man in the city of Philadelphia during the 

winter and spring season of ’78 than John Ander- 

son, would have been hard to find. For weeks he 

had applied himself with relentless’*energy to the 

work before him; for months he had deprived him- 

self of the customary rounds of pleasure in the 

interests of the seemingly gigantic task allotted to him. At last, 

the results of his toil appeared appreciable. It was now past 

Eastertide and the moments were hurrying faster and faster to- 

wards the culmination of the conspiracy that was forming, little 

by little, in the heart of the community like an abscess in the body 
of a sick man. 

Progress had been made at New York, although it was 
acknowledged the recruiting there had fallen far short of all ex- 
pectations. Still it was much simpler to effect the formation of 
such a regiment where the work could be carried on openly and 
under the protection of General Clinton; and where no sym- 
pathizer of the Colonists, however loyal, would dare to enter a 
formal protest against the proceedings. It is quite true Catholics 
were divided there as elsewhere; for not every one lent his spon- 
taneous, complete, and energetic adhesion to the cause of Amer- 
ican Independence. 

-But it was found impossible to gather in the city, now held 
by the enemy, the thousand or more men sufficient to compose 
a regiment. Hence it was necessary to draw from the neighbor- 
ing Colonies. Anderson had come to Philadelphia with this object 
in view and, as an aid to his work, had established himself im- 
mediately in the graces of the military authorities. Quietly, 
privately, secretly, he pursued his quest, seeking out likely indi- 
viduals whom he impressed into the service of His Majesty with 
not so much as a scruple as to means, fair or foul. Blackmail he 
employed freely, and the pressure of unpaid debts reaped for him 
a harvest of names. 

The currency was then worthless and the cost of living 
enormous. He was exceptional who could boast of being 
free from debt, and the common gaol and the stocks in the market 
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place at Second and High Streets were tireless in meting out their 
punishments to the delinquent debtors. Anderson took royal 
advantage of this state of affairs, either by resolving the debt in 
favor of an enlistment in the company, or by effecting a threatened 
punishment on the part of the creditor unless his wishes were 
complied with. Many recruits, who otherwise would have re- 
jected flatly the base proposition, were secured by such means. 

At length he had registered about an hundred names, drawn 
from all classes of the city. The services of Father Farmer had 
been sought as chaplain, but he had gently but firmly declined. 
Colonel Clifton was still in charge of the regiment, but the other 
officers were to be Roman Catholics and appointed by the colonels. 
A meeting for the purpose of organization would be held in the 
Provincial Hall in the course of a few weeks. Then the company 
would be shipped as soon as possible to New York for incorpora- 
tion in the regiment there. 

Anderson found General Arnold a ready and effective instru- 
ment in the perfection of the plot. Not only had the latter sup- 
plied him with all manner of information, but his authority had 
been employed on more than one occasion in the matter of im- 
pressment. Whatever motives actuated the General were ascribed 
by Anderson solely to his profound dislike of Catholics and all 
things Catholic. A further incentive to the success of the project 
was furnished by the issuance of a pass by the Military Governor 
enabling a vessel to leave the port of Philadelphia, where it had 
been tied up, for New York, for the purpose of transporting to 
that city the members of the recruited company. This was, of 
course, a violation of the military code, but the affair was done 
so secretly that it was known only to Anderson and the Governor. 
The remote preparations were now completed. All was in readi- - 
ness for the meeting of the so-called volunteers. 

Meanwhile, Marjorie had continued to be an object of in- 
terest to the busy Anderson, and he had paid attention to her 
with a marked gallantry. Through the late winter and early 
spring he had been a frequent visitor at her home, and had often 
escorted her in public to the theatre and dancing assemblies. 
He flattered himself that her confidence had been gained, and 
much information helpful to his scheme had been obtained. He 
had played his part well, although, on one occasion, he had almost 
revealed himself; nevertheless he was completely satisfied that 
she did not for a moment suspect the real purpose of his designs. 

Now he felt obliged to hold one more conference with the 
Military Governor, for it was required that he know definitely 
the time set for the vessel’s departure. That was the sole obstacle 
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to his plans, for the date of the assembly depended upon the 
sailing day of the transport. Arnold would know of its readiness; 
its clearance was then a matter of personal convenience. 

So, this fine afternoon in early May, he resolved to direct his 
steps in the direction of Mount Pleasant and complete his plans. 
It was a long walk but less attention would be aroused by his 
going afoot, and so he started early. Little did he suspect, how- 
ever, that his every move was being observed, and that a pair of 
eyes had pursued him to the very park, watching him even as he 
ascended the great stone steps of the mansion. 

He lifted the brass knocker and gave two or three slight taps. 
Even as he did so the blue eyes were fixed upon him. 


The dining hall at Mount Pleasant was such as was befitting 
the noble proportions of the mansion. It adjoined the hall oppo- 
site the great drawing-room, its eastern side terminating in an 
ell extension from the hall proper, where a wide easy staircase, 
with a balustrade of gracefully turned spindles, ascended to the 
second floor. It was lighted, not only by the fire that burned in 
the reredos at the northern wall, but also by eight cresset-lamps 
and as many candles set in huge silver candelabras on the centre 
table. 

Anderson was hungry from his long walk and ate well. A 
great roast goose reposing in a huge silver platter was brought in 
by the servants and set before them. There were vegetables of 
every sort, jellies, sweetmeats, floating islands, and a dessert of 
fruits, raisins and almonds. Madeira was drunk freely. by all 
without any apparent disadvantage. 

“And how were all at home?” asked Peggy when they were 
seated. The conversation was on general topics—for the servants 
were coming in and out with the food. 

“I saw only your sister when I called with Marjorie. Mr. 
Shippen was away and Mrs. Shippen had a cold, a very slight one, 
I believe.” 

“She is susceptible to asthmatic attacks,” observed the Gen- 
eral. 

“Quite!” replied Anderson. 

“She bears up remarkably. I think she has never missed a 
function.” 

“Her will power alone,” replied Peggy. “She can surmount 
obstacles; she has never lost an opportunity.” 

They lapsed into silence, occupying themselves with the deli- 
cious repast. Sometimes they talked of this, that and the other 
quite freely and easily—of the society news, of the presence of 
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Miss Franks at the wedding, of the splendor of it all. Indeed, 
there was nothing to indicate more than a company of old-time 
friends. 

“I am ready to take my charges along with me,” announced 
Anderson at length. 

“Hush! Not so loud,” cautioned Arnold. “Later—in the 
park, we shall treat of that.” 

Then the servants came again and removed the dishes. After 
another goblet of Madeira they left the table, going immediately 
out of doors, for it was now dusk. 

“I can do no more with the recruiting. I have, in round 
numbers, an hundred.” Anderson began when they had been 
seated in the cypress walk. The moon was not yet half way to 
the zenith and lay, a dull copper disk, in the eastern sky, partially 
eclipsed by the chimney of the great house. A solemn silence, 
terrifying and rife with mysterious sensations, seemed to per- 
vade the place. It was a setting well fitted to shroud deep and 
dark designs. No one would dare to venture near. 

“You have done well. Egad! I know of none who could 
have done better.” 

“Yet it was no easy task, I assure you. They thrill with the 
very spirit of rebellion. Cadwalader will never forgive me, and 
will haunt me when he dies.” 

“You got him?” Arnold asked. 

“I did. But I had to take proceedings against him which por- 
tended the stocks. I promised him a wheelbarrow to be pushed 
every day in the resolution of his debt. Only when I had the 
gaoler at hand did he reconsider. The debt has been paid, and 
he has already signed.” 

“I am glad you got him. He’s a Papist, isn’t he?” inquired 
Peggy. 

“He is, and a stanch one at that,” replied her husband. 

“Let’s get down to business,” interrupted Anderson. ‘How 
soon may your vessel sail?” 

“This week, or the early part of next,” replied Arnold. “I 
drew the pass three weeks ago. With the time for clearance and 
sailing allowed, she should be ready now. You had better make 
an allowance of a week.” 

“How about the crew?” 

“They can be depended upon. They are beholden to her 
owner. Have no fears concerning them.” 

“How soon may she clear?” 

He was persistent in this. 

“In a few days. Tomorrow if pressed.” 
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“I want to get through with this business as soon as I can 
and get out of this town. It may get too hot for me. If I had 
that meeting off my mind and the men on board bound for New 
York I would enjoy greater repose.” 

“I thought you were never apprehensive,” remarked Peggy. 
“With such composure and gallantry the world would judge that 
cares set lightly upon your head.” 

“Happy is he who can abandon everything with which his 
conscience is burdened. I have enjoyed no peace of soul for years, 
and I see an untimely end.” 

“Be not so melancholy,” observed Arnold. “My boy, the 
future and the world lie before you.” 

“Like a yawning abyss,” was the grave reply. 

“Oh! spare us your terrible verdicts,” cried Peggy with a 
smile. 

“I believe that I should have crushed with my scorn the 
philosopher who first uttered this terrible but profoundly true 
thought,” said Anderson. “ ‘Prudence is the first thing to forsake 
the wretched!’ ” 

“Have you been imprudent?” she asked. 

“I did find a charm in my escapades. At first I tingled with 
fear, but I gradually laid aside that cloak of suspicion which 
guards safety, and stalked about naked. A despicable contempt 
arises from an unreserved intimacy. We grow bolder with our 
efforts.” 

“What is success?” asked Peggy. 

Their mood was heavy. A sadness had settled upon them 
like the blanket of the night. Only the moon climbing into the 
heavens radiated glory. 

“Come! Away with those dismal topics!” exclaimed the 
General. “This is the time for rejoicing.” 

“Can you rejoice?” inquired the visitor. 

“I, too, should be happy, but I fear, alas, I am not. My 
people give me no peace.” 

“Why not render your country a lasting service?” 

“How?” 

“By performing a heroic deed that will once for all put an end 
to this unseemly conflict.” 

“Never! I have been shattered twice for my efforts. I am 
done with active field duty.” 

“T do not think of that,” Anderson assured him. 

“Of what, then?” 

“You know that the mother country has already offered con- 
ciliation. The Colonies shall have an American Parliament com- 
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posed of two chambers; all the members to be Americans by birth, 
and those of the upper chamber to have the same title, the same 
rank, as those of the House of Lords in England.” 

“What? A Marquis of Pennsylvania, a Duke of Massachu- 
setts Bay?” he laughed aloud at this. 

“No less fitting than the Duke of Albermarle.” 

“Why do you mention him?” Arnold inquired immediately. 
A thought flashed before his mind. “Had Peggy and this man 
conversed on that point?” 

“He simply came into my mind. Why?” 

“Oh! Nothing. Continue.” 

“As I was saying; all laws, and especially tax laws, shall be 
the work of this legislature, with the signature of the Viceroy. 
They shall enjoy in every relation the advantage of the best 
government. They shall, if necessary, be supported by all the 
naval and military force of England, without being exposed to 
the dangers or subjected to the taxes from which such a military 
state is inseparable.” 

“But how? What can I do that I have not already done?” 

“You have the courage, you have the ingenuity to render 
that important service. Why allow your countrymen to shed 
more blood when the enemy is willing to grant all you are fighting 
for? You can save them from anarchy. You can save them 
from the factions of Congress.” 

“God knows how ardently I desire such a consummation,” 
breathed the Governor. 

“I am confident that he would perform any act, however 
heroic or signal, to benefit the cause of his country,” remarked 
Peggy with deliberate emphasis. 

“Name it. What shall I do?” he asked. 

“Act the part of General Monk in history,” announced 
Anderson. 

Arnold recoiled. He could not believe his ears. Then the 
awful truth dawned upon him. 

“Is this your work?” he turned to Peggy fiercely. 

“On my honor, I never thought of it.” His wife was fright- 
ened at his sudden change of manner. 

There was silence. The trio sat in thought, one awaiting the 
other to speak the first word. 

“Never,” blurted Arnold. “Never, so long as I wear this 
uniform.” 


“And yet the world resounds with his praises, for he per- 
formed a disinterested and humane act.” 
“A treacherous and cowardly act!” 
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“Listen, I shall confide in you. If you would but exert your 
influence in favor of an amicable adjustment of the difficulties 
between the Colonies and the mother country, you might com- 
mand ten thousand guineas and the best post in the service of 
the government.” 

“Would that mean a peerage?” asked Peggy suddenly. 

“Assuredly,” was the reply. 

She stood up and strutted in a pompous and stately manner 
before them; then she turned and courtesied before her husband. 

“Your Grace, the carriage waits without. The Duchess is 
already in waiting,” she announced with a sweeping gesture. 

He scowled at her, but did not answer. 

“Clive saved the British Empire in India and you can save 
the Colonies,” insisted Anderson. 

“Would not a proud position at court, the comfortable in- 
come of a royal estate, the possession of a peerage on home soil 
more than reward a man as was the case with General Monk?” 
challenged Peggy, with a flash of sudden anger. 

“And leave my country in its hour of need,” he finished the 
sentence for her. 

“Your country!” she taunted. “What has your country done 


for you. The empty honors you have gained were wrung from 
her. The battle scars you bear with you were treated with in- 
gratitude. You were deprived of your due honors of command. 
Even now you are attacked and hounded from every angle. Your 


‘hd 


country! Pooh! A scornful mistress 

She sat down and folded her arms, looking fiercely into the 
dark. 

It is strange how human nature could be touched by such 
small affairs. The war of continents meant very little to her 
imagination. Certainly the parallel was not perfect; but it seemed 
to her to fit. 

He looked around slowly. 

“You took me for what I am,” he said to her. “I gave you 
prestige, wealth, happiness. But I have promised my life to my 
country if she requires it, and I shall never withdraw that promise 
while I live. Better the grave of the meanest citizen than the 
mausoleum of a traitor.” 

“But think of your country!” insisted Anderson. 

“Anderson,” was the reply. “I know the needs of the coun- 
try and I know deeply my own grievances. Suppose I yield to 
your suggestions and Britain fails’—he paused as if to measure 
the consequences—‘“I shall be doomed. I shall be called a bigot. 
My children will hate me.” 
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He seemed to waver. His earlier enthusiasm apparently di- 
minished before their attack. 

“But,” continued Anderson, “with your aid Britain cannot 
fail. And remember how England rewards those who render her 
great and signal services. Look at the majestic column at Blen- 
heim Palace reared to the memory of John Churchill, Duke of 
Marlborough. Contrast with it what Peggy has just said, the in- 
gratitude, the injustice, the meanness, with which Congress has 
treated you.” 

“Must the end justify the means?” he mused. “Can you con- 
tinue to urge me to duplicate the treachery of Churchill, who can 
never be forgiven for his treason? Whatever else he may have 
achieved, you must remember he was first and last a 
traitor.” 

“He was doubly a traitor, if you please to call him so. He 
first betrayed his benefactor, James, to ally himself with the 
Prince of Orange; and then on the pretext of remorse, broke 
faith with William; acted the part of a spy in his court and camp; 
offered to corrupt his troops and lead them over to James; and 
still all was forgotten in the real service which he rendered to his 
country, and his name has gone into history—” 

He was interrupted by a sharp sound, as if someone had 
stepped upon a branch or a twig causing it to snap beneath his 
feet. On the instant, Anderson was upon his feet, his hand feeling 
instinctively for his revolver. 

“We are betrayed,” he whispered. “There is a spy here.” 

All had arisen in silence and were peering into the blackness 
of the night whence the sound apparently came. Anderson 
thought he saw a figure emerge from behind a tree far off in the 
distance and he immediately gave chase, opening fire as he did 
so. Several times he fired into the dark space before him, for it 
was bristling with shade notwithstanding the obscure light of the 
moon. As he covered the wide area between him and the river, 
the lithe form of a man emerged from the wooded area and dis- 
appeared down the incline which led to the water. Nearing the 
bank, he heard distinctly the splash of the body and he fired 
again into the spot whence the noise arose. The waters were still 
in commotion when he reached them, but there was no one to be 
found; nothing save the gentle undulation of the surface as it 
closed over its burden, and gradually became placid under the soft 
stillness of the night. After several minutes of intense vigilance, 
he slowly retraced his steps. : 


“The river has swallowed him,” he exclaimed as he neared 
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Arnold and Peggy, who were standing quite motionless at the side 
of the settees. 

“Who was it?” the General asked eagerly. 

“I did not see him. He disappeared into the river. I heard 
the splash of his dive and fired several times in its direction, 
but saw no one.” 

“Did he swim it?” 

“No! I would have seen him. The water was unruffled ex- 
cept for the disturbance caused by his dive. The poor devil must 
have sunk to the bottom. Perhaps one of my shots took effect.” 

“I don’t like this,” muttered Arnold. “I would not have that 
conversation overheard for the crown of England. An enemy was 
near. I hope to God he is in the bottom of the river.” 

“Still, I may have hit him. I was no more than fifty yards 
away.” 

“TI shall have the bed dragged in the morning. I could not 
rest without finding him. His identity must be learned.” 

Leaving the settees, they set off in the direction of the house, 
entering by the rear door. The servants were already in alarm 
over the shooting, and were standing in a group behind the thres- 
hold motionless with awe. Peggy paused to assure them of their 
safety, narrating briefly the cause of the disturbance, together 
with the probable fate of the spy. She rejoined her husband and 
his guest in the drawing-room. 

“I wonder who the intruder was?” Arnold muttered. There 
was a look of worry and anxiety on his face. His fingers nerv- 
ously locked and interlocked and the next moment grasped his 
chin and rubbed his cheek. He put his foot upon the stool and 
took it down again. Then he sat forward in his chair. 

“Reed is behind this,” he ejaculated. “You will find out 
that I am right. Reed has done this, or has sent one of his 
lieutenants. D—— him! He has hounded me.” 

“I may have been tracked. Perhaps it was I who was sought. 
My late movements might have created suspicion, and it is pos- 
sible that I was shadowed here.” 

“No, Anderson. No! It was not you they were seeking. 
It is I, I tell you. Reed has been watching me like a sharp- 
shooter from the day I arrived. He has been the author of the 
rumors which you have heard about town, and he would risk his 
life to be enabled to establish a serious charge against me. I 
am_sure of it. Reed is behind this; Reed and the City Council.” 

“It was a nimble form—” 

“Did you say you thought you hit him?” he asked nervously, 
seeking some source of comfort and assurance. 
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“As I live, I hit him,” Anderson promised him. “Else I 
would have discovered him in the act of swimming. He is in the 
bottom of the river.” 

“That’s good, d him. Oh! If it were but Reed himself! 
He haunts me.” 

“He would not haunt you, did you but remove yourself from 
here,” volunteered Peggy. 

“I know it. I know it,” he repeated. “But how can I?” 

“I suggested one avenue to you,” proposed Anderson. 

“Which?” 

He awaited the answer. 

“Via England.” 

His face glared with a livid red. He brought his fist high 
above his head. 

“By heavens!” he roared. “I won’t hear that again. I won’t 
listen to it. I tell you, I’m afraid to do it. I cannot do it. I 
cannot.” 

He shook his head as he slowly repeated the words. 

“Pardon me,” Anderson pleaded, “I intended no harm. I 
apologize most sincerely for my impertinence. It will not happen 
again, I assure you.” 

“That will do. Drop it at that.” 

“The vessel will be ready next week? The meeting, then, 
can take place a week from Thursday.” 

“Undoubtedly.” 

“You will assure me of your interest?” 

He was on the point of going. Though he had conquered, 
still he did not know that he had conquered. He believed, as 
he turned and faced his friend for the last time in Mount Pleasant, 
that his mind was fully made up, and that he had decided for all 
time in favor of the cause, at the sacrifice of himself. 

“I shall do what I can,” Arnold whispered, “but no more.” 

He parted from them at the threshold. 


CHAPTER VI. 


“I have always contended, Griff, that a bigot and a patriot 
are incompatible,” remarked Stephen as he sat on the side of his 
bed and looked across the room to the window and the sunlit 
street beyond. 

“Is that something you have just discovered?” answered 
Sergeant Griffin without taking his eyes from the newspaper 
which he held before him. He was seated by the window, musing 
over the paper, his curved pipe hanging idle from his mouth from 
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which fragments of smoke lazily issued, and as lazily climbed up- 
ward and vanished through the open window into threads of 
nothingness. 

“No,” was the reply, “but I have come to the conclusion that 
the philosophy of religious prejudice cannot be harmonized with 
true patriotism. They stand against each other like night and 
day. The one necessarily excludes the other.” 

“Do you know, Captain,” the sergeant reasoned, pointing 
towards Stephen with the stem of his pipe, “a hard shell and a 
fool are somewhat alike; one won’t reason; the other can’t.” 

“TI guess you’re right,” Stephen laughed. “But love of coun- 
try and love of one’s neighbor should be synonymous. This I 
have found by actual experience to be almost a truism.” 

He was idling about the room gathering wearing apparel 
from the closets and drawers, pausing for a moment to feel a pile 
of wet clothing that lay across the back of a straight chair. 

“You must have fallen overboard last night,” observed the 
sergeant. 

“I didn’t fall, Griff; I jumped. And let me tell you, Griff,” 
Stephen continued, “Arnold has become one of the most danger- 
ous men in the whole American Army.” 

He was dressing quietly. 

“And you discovered that, too?” 

“IT am certain of it, now.” 

“That is more like it. I don’t suppose you ever had any 
doubts about it. Now you have the facts, eh?” 

“I have some of them; not all. But I have enough to court- 
martial him.” 

- “And you got them last night?” 

“T did.” 

“And got wet, too?” 

‘“T almost got killed,” was the grave response. 

“How?” 

“Anderson shot at me.” 

“Was he with you, also?” 

“No. After me.” 

“Come, let us hear it. Where were you?” 

“At Mount Pleasant.” 

“With Arnold and Anderson?” 

“Yes. But they did not know it. I shadowed Anderson to 
the house and lay concealed in the park. In the evening they 
came into the park, that is, Arnold and Peggy and Anderson.” 

“And they discovered you?” 

“I think they did not. I was unfortunate to break a branch 
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beneath my foot. They heard it. Of course, I was obliged to 
leave hurriedly, but Anderson must have seen me running. The 
distance was too great to allow him to recognize me. Then again, 
I was not in uniform.” 

“And he shot at you, I suppose.” 

“He did, but the shots went wide. I decided the river was 
the safest course, so I headed for that and dived in. I believe I 
was fortunate in attempting to swim under water; this I did as 
long as I could hold my breath. When I arose, I allowed myself 
to float close to the shore along with the current until I had moved 
far down the river. After that I lost all sight of him.” 

He was now dressed in his military uniform and looked little 
exhausted from his experience of the night before, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that he had enjoyed but a few hours’ sleep. Still, it 
was past the hour of ten, and he could tell from the appearance 
of the street that the sun was already high in the heavens. He 
went to the window and looked out at the citizens hurrying to 
and fro about their several errands. From an open window di- 
rectly across the way resounded the familiar strain of “Yankee 
Doodle” drawn from a violin by a poor but extremely ambitious 
musician. He stood for a minute to listen. 

“There are a few of them in the Colonies,” he remarked. 

“I would there was one less,” was the reply. 

Stephen turned from the window. 

“We have some work ahead of us, Griff,” he said after a 
long pause. “The plot is about to sizzle. Are you ready?” he 
asked. 

“Of course. When do you want me?” 

“IT cannot tell you now. I have learned that the work of re- 
cruiting is about finished, and that the organization will take 
place some time next week. The company will leave the next day 
for New York on a vessel for which Arnold has already issued a 
pass.” 

“Arnold?” 

“Yes, Arnold,” he repeated. “He has been in this thing from 
the start. Remember that note I told you about? I have 
watched him carefully since then, awaiting just such a move. I 
can have him court-martialed for this.” 

“For this pass?” 

“Certainly. That is a violation of Section Eighteen of the 
Fifth Article of War.” | 

The sergeant whistled. 

“And I am going to this meeting.” 

“You are going?” 
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“Yes.” 

“How?” 

“That I do not know. But I will find a way. They have 
forced Jim Cadwalader into the company.” 

“Jim?” 

“Yes. I learned that last night. Today I mean to see Jim 
to learn the particulars. After that we shall be in a position to 
decide further. You will be here when I return?” 

“Yes. I shall stay here.” 

“TI won’t go until late this afternoon. Until then keep your 
eye open.” 

“Yes, sir,” he replied, saluting. 


When Stephen presented himself that afternoon at Jim Cad- 
walader’s modest home, he had almost persuaded himself that all 
would not be well. That the members of the Catholic regiment, 
whom Anderson boasted had totaled nearly an hundred, could 
so easily be dissuaded from their original purpose, he thought 
highly improbable. He was well aware that some of his co- 
religionists had been subject to British official or personal influ- 
ence; that other some were vehemently opposed to the many out- 
rages which had been committed and condoned in the name of 
Liberty; that others still were not unmindful of the spirit of hos- 
tility displayed by the Colonists during the early days, and now 
refused for that reason to take sides with their intolerant neigh- 
bors in their struggle for Independence. Hence it was quite true 
that many Catholics were loyal to the mother country, more loyal, 
in fact, than they were to the principles of American Independ- 
ence and the land of their birth. These, he feared, might have 
composed the bulk of the recruits, and these might be the less 
easily dissuaded. On the other hand, he was satisfied that many 
who were unwilling to barter their allegiance had been con- 
strained to yield. If the complexion of the regiment was of the 
latter variety, all would be well. His misgivings were not without 
foundation. 

He knocked upon the small white door of Jim’s house and 
inquired of Mrs. Cadwalader if he might see her husband. Jim 
was at the door even as he spoke, and grasped his hand warmly, 
exchanging the greetings of the day. He then led him to the 
chairs under the great tree. 

“IT want to see you on a matter of great importance,” Stephen 
said with no further delay. “Tell me about Mr. Anderson.” 

“T guess ther’ ain’t much t’ tell,” Jim replied. 

“You have held conference with him?” 
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“°*Twas him thet held it; not me.” 

“About the Regiment?” 

ce Ay!” 

“Have you signed your name?” 

“T hed t’.” 

He was all in a fever; for his manner and his hesitation indi- 
cated it. 

‘When do they meet?” 

“Thursda’ next.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Anderson hisself jest told me.” 

“He has been here already?” 

“Ye—eh, this aft’rnoon.” 

He looked down upon the ground, considering. 

‘Where do they meet?” 

“Th’ basement o’ th’ Baptist Church.” 

“Tell me, Jim,” Stephen asked quietly. ‘Why did you enlist 
in that company?” 

“I hed t’, I told ye.” 

“Were you compelled to?” 

“T was.” 

And then he told him of the number of debts which beset 
him, and the starvation which was beginning to prick him. He 
told of the first visit of Anderson and his offer of four pounds to 
every volunteer in the new regiment of Catholic soldiers. He de- 
clared that he had refused absolutely to take part in any disloyal 
act, however great might be the reward, and had said that he 
preferred to starve until the Colonists had obtained their rights. 
He then told of Anderson’s second visit during which he offered 
to relieve him of all financial obligations on condition that he 
would sign with him; which offer he again refused. And finally 
he related how he was threatened with imprisonment for his in- 
debtedness, and was actually served with the papers of arrest 
and confinement in the stocks unless his signature was. given, 
and how he was at length obliged to yield and sign over the 
allegiance. 

Stephen listened intently throughout it all, oddly studying 
the face of his companion, reading into his very soul as he spoke. 
He was satisfied now with Cadwalader’s story. 

“Jim,” he said at length. “You do not want to join this 
regiment?” 

“No, sir!” he exclaimed aloud. “Not a bit uv it.” 

“If I promise to assist you to escape from this man will you 
lend me your help?” 
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“Will I? Ev’ythin’ y’ ask, sir.” 

“His eyes brightened with manifest ardor. 

“IT want to go to that meeting, and I want you to let me take 
your place.” 

“Sure, y’ ken.” 

“And I want to borrow your clothes.” 

“TI ain’t got much,” observed Jim, extending his hands and 
looking down at his clothing, “but what I hev, is yours.” 

“And I want you to be in the vicinity of the building to join 
in any agitation which may result against Mr. Anderson.” 

“T’ll do thet, too.” 

“Of course, if we fail it may go hard with us. A crowd is 
an uncertain element to deal with, you realize. But it is our only 
chance. Will you take it?” 

“O’ course, I’ll take it. Ill do enythin’ y’ say, enythin’.” 

“And Jim! You know of many so-called members of that 
company who have been impressed in a manner similar to yours 
and who, very likely, are of the same state of mind as you.” 

“I know meny, sir.” 

“Very good! Can you not move among them and acquaint 
them secretly with what I have just told you. Secure their co- 
6peration for me so that when the moment comes I may depend 
upon them for their support. Urge them, too, to join in what- 
ever demonstration may be made against the project.” 

“Tl do thet, sir, and ’y may depend ’n me fur it.” 

“You say Thursday night? Keep me informed of any fur- 
ther developments. At any rate, I shall see you before then. 
Remember, however,” he cautioned, “what I have just confided 
to you must be kept with the utmost secrecy.” 

He raised his hand high above his head and stood up. 

“T hope t’ re 

“Never mind swearing,” interrupted Stephen pulling him 
back again into his chair. “Simply be on your guard, that 
is all.” 

Tes, ar. 

“You are right to come back,” he said, “you should have per- 
severed in your resistance.” 

“I couldn’t help it, could I? I was made t’.” 

“We become vigorous under persecution,” answered Stephen. 

“T’m sorry.” 

“Well then—tell me. Do you know aught of this Mr. Ander- 
son?” 

He stared at him with a questioning look. He was com- 
pletely bewildered. 
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“Thet I don’t. Why? What—what could I know?” 

“I mean do you know who he is?” 

He sat up. 

“Why, I never thought o’ him. He seem’d c’rrect ’nough, I 
thought. Marj’rie brought ’im here, I think.” 

Stephen set his teeth. 

“Marjorie?” he repeated. “Are you sure of that?” 

“IT am, sir.” 

“When was this?” 

“It’s a good time now. I jest can’t r’member.” 

“Did she know of his purpose?” He paused as if he would 
say more, but dared not. 

“That I can’t say. If I r’member c’rrectly she kept herself 
wid th’ old lady.” 

“How often did _ accompany him?” 

“Just thet once.’ 

“You mean she simply made you acquainted with him?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

A light began to glimmer in Stephen’s mind; and gradually 
the truth began to dawn upon him. 

“In her presence, I presume, the conversation was more or 
less general. He alluded to the scheme which was uppermost in 
his mind only secretly with you?” 

“Thet wuz all, sir.” 

He knew well enough now what his friend meant, though 
nothing of the details; and from the uncertainty and the appre- 
hension of his manner he judged that there was much of which 
he was still completely in the dark. Anderson had come to Jim 
with the girl to secure an advantageous introduction; after that 
he had no immediate need of her company. He was still of the 
opinion that she was entirely ignorant of his character and mo- 
tives, although she was unwittingly an important instrument in 
his hands. Stephen longed to reveal the truth of the situation 
to her, but dared not; at any rate, thought he, when the proper 
time came she would be enabled to appreciate for herself the 
trend of the whole affair. 

“Can I ask ye,” inquired Jim in a voice that indicated timid- 
ity, “will this affair—I mean, d’ye s’pose this thing ’ll bring us 
t eny harm, ’r thet they’ll be a disorder?” 

Stephen’s eyes danced with excitement. 

“Do they observe the courtesies of the law? If it comes to 
the worst, yes—there will be a scene and the grandest scene in 
which a villain ever participated.” 
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Marjorie, entering through the gate posts, immediately com- 
manded their attention. 


“TI should be happy to be permitted to accompany you home,” 
Stephen whispered to her at a moment when they chanced to be 
alone. 

“I should be happy to have you,” was the soft response. 

“You look well,” she said to him after they had made their 
adieus to the Cadwaladers and begun their walk together down 
the street. Her eyes twinkled, and a pretty smile stole across her 
face. 

“I am as tired as Ican be. I have endured some trying expe- 
riences.” 

“Can you not leave here and take a rest? I fear that you will 
overtax yourself.” 

He turned and looked seriously at her. 

“Honestly?” he asked. 

“Yes. I mean it. Do you know that I have allowed no day 
to pass without praying for you?” 

“To know that, and to hear you say it, is worth a series of 
adventures. But, really, I could not think of leaving here now; 
not for another fortnight at least. The moments are too critical.” 

“Are you still engaged in that pressing business?” 

“Yes.” 

“For your success in that I have also prayed.” 

She was constant after all, he thought. Still he wondered 
if she could be sincere in her protestations, and at the same time 
remain true to Anderson. For he really believed that she had 
been victimized by the latter’s infatuation. 

“TI suppose you know that Jim has been ensnared?” he asked 
suddenly. 

“Jim? No. I—What has happened?” 

She was genuinely surprised. 

“He has enlisted in the regiment.” 

“Has he forsworn?” 

“Not yet. But he has signed the papers of enlistment.” 

“I am sorry, very sorry.” Then after a pause, “It was I 
who brought Anderson to Jim’s house, you know.” 

“Yes. I know.” 

“But I must confess that I did not know the nature of his 
errand. I, myself, was seeking an advantage.” 

“No matter. It may eventually redound to our credit.” 

“I regret exceedingly having been the occasion of Jim’s mis- 
fortune.” 
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Her eyes were cast down, her head bent forward as she 
walked in what one might characterize as a meditative mood. 

“I, too, am sorry; but there are others.” 

“Many?” 

“That I do not know. Later I shall tell you.” 

“And why not now?” 

“IT cannot.” 

It was a troublesome situation in which the two found them- 
selves. Here were two souls who loved each other greatly, yet 
without being able to arrive at a mutual understanding on the 
subject. They were separated by a filmy veil. The girl, natur- 
ally frank and unreserved, was intimidated by the restrained and 
serious mien of her companion. Yet she felt constrained to speak 
lest deception might be charged against her. Stephen, troubled 
in his own mind over the supposed unfavorable condition of 
affairs, skeptical of the affection of his erstwhile confidante, felt, 
too, a necessity to be open and explain all. 

So they walked on for a time, he thinking, and she waiting 
for him to speak. 

“For two reasons I cannot tell you,” he went on. “First, the 
nature of the work is so obscure and so incomplete that I could 
give you no logical or concise account of what I am doing. Asa 
matter of fact, I, myself, am still wandering in a sort of maze. 
The other reason is that I have taken the greatest care to say no 
word in any way derogatory to the character of Mr. Anderson.” 

“You wouldn’t do that.” 

“That’s just it. I should not want to be the cause of your 
forming an opinion one way or the other concerning him. I 
would much prefer you to discover and to decide for yourself.” 

“That is charity.” 

“Perhaps.” 

“And tact.” 

She peeped at him, her lips parted in a merry smile. Evi- 
dently: she was in a flippant mood. 

“It would be most unfair to him were I to establish a preju- 
dice in , .ur mind against him.” 

“Yet you have already disapproved of my friendship with 

“T have, as I already have told you.” 

“Yet you have never told me the reason,” she reminded him. 

“TI cannot.” He shook his head. 

For he would not wound her feelings for the world; and still 
it pained him to be compelled to leave her in a state of perplexity, 
not to say bewilderment, as a result of his strange silence. A 
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delicate subject requires a deft hand, and he sensed only too 
kneely his impotency. He, therefore, decided against any attempt 
at explanation—at least for the present. 

Furthermore, he was entirely ignorant of her opinion of 
Anderson. Of course, he would have given worlds to know this. 
He was persuaded that the man had made a most favorable im- 
pression upon her, and if that were true, he knew that it were 
fruitless to continue further, for impressions once made are not 
easily obliterated. Poor girl! he thought. She had seen only his 
best side; just that amount of good in a bad man that makes him 
dangerous—just that amount of interest which often makes the 
cleverest person of a dullard. 

She was still an enigma. As far as he was concerned, how- 
ever, there had been no variation in his attachment to her. She 
was ever the same interesting, lovely, tender, noble being; com- 
plete in her own virtues, indispensable to his own happiness. 
Perhaps he had been mistaken in his analysis of her; but no— 
very likely she did care for the other man. 

“Stephen,” she said at length. “What are you thinking of 
me?” 

“I—Why? That is a sudden question. Do you mean com- 
plimentary or critical?” 

“I mean this. Have you misjudged my relations with John 
Anderson?” 

“I have thought—” he began; and stopped. 

Marjorie started. The voice was quite enough, most signif- 
icant in tone. 

“Please tell me,” she pleaded. “I must know.” 
“Well, I have thought that you have been unusually kind to 
“Tos.” 

‘ “And that, perhaps, you do care for him—just a little.” 

There! It was out. She had guessed right. 

“I thought as much,” she said quietly. 

“Then why did you ask me?” 

“Listen,” she began. “Do you recall the night you asked 
me to be of some service to you?” 

“Perfectly.” 

“I have thought over that subject long and often. I won- 
dered wherein that service could lie. During the night of Peggy’s 
affair, it dawned upon me that this stranger to whom I was pre- 
sented might be more artful than honest. I decided to form his 
acquaintance so that I might learn his identity and his mission in 
the city. I cherished the ambition of drawing certain information 


him. 
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from him; and this I felt could be accomplished only by an 
assumed intimacy with him.” 

Stephen stopped suddenly. His whole person was tense and 
magnetic as he stared at her. 

“Marjorie!” he exclaimed. “Do you mean it?” 

“Truly. I read his character from the first. His critical 
attitude displeased me. But I had to pretend. I had to.” 

“Please! Please forgive me.” He turned and seized sud- 
denly both her hands. “I thought—I thought—I cannot say it. 
Won’t you forgive me?” 

Her eyes dropped. She freed her hands. 

“Then I tricked you as well,” she exclaimed with a laugh. 

“And you mean it? I am made very happy today, happier 
than words can express. What loyalty! You have been helping 
me all the time and I never knew it. Why did you not tell me 
this before?” 

“You never gave me leave. I wanted to talk to you so much, 
and you seemed to forbid me. I prayed for an opportunity, and 
none came.” 

“I am very sorry.” 

“Anderson interested me only in this—he came into our 
society for a very definite purpose and the nature of that quest 
I was desirous of learning. I know now that he is not of our 
Faith; although he pretends to be. He is not of French extrac- 
tion, yet he would lead one to assume that he was. He is a 
British officer and actively engaged in the service of the enemy. 
At present the recruiting of the proposed regiment of Catholic 
Volunteers for service with the enemy is his immediate work. 
He hopes to find many displeased and disloyal members of our 
kind. Them he would incorporate into a company of de- 
serters.” 

“You have learned that from him?” 

“Aye! And more. General Arnold has been initiated into 
the scheme. I do not know what to think, except that he has 
yielded to some influence. His antipathy toward us would re- 
quire none, nevertheless I feel that some undue pressure has 
been brought to bear upon him.” 

“Anderson?” he asked. é 

“I do not know. At any rate, he will bear watching. I 
think he is about to ask for a more important command.” 

Stephen then told her of his adventures, relating to her 
wholly and candidly his suspicions and his plan for the future. 
Throughout it all she listened with attention, so much interested 
that she was scarce aware that they were crossing the wide road 
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before her own home. Her eyes had been about her everywhere 
as they walked, yet she had failed to perceive anything. 

“Won’t you come in?” she asked. “You are almost a stranger 
here now.” 

“I would like to more than I can tell you; but truly I have 
business before me, which is pressing. Pardon me just once more, 
please.” 

“Mother would be pleased to see you, you know,” she in- 
sisted. 

“TJ should like, indeed, to see your mother. I shall stop to 
see her, just to inquire for her.” 

“Will you come when this terrible business is completed?” 

“Gladly. Let us say—next week. Perhaps you might be 
pleased to come canoeing with me for the space of an after- 
noon.” 

“TI should be delighted. Next week.” 

“Yes. Next week. I shall let you know.” 

“Here is mother, now.” 

He went in, and shook her hand, inquiring diligently con- 
cerning her. 


As Stephen walked away from the home of his beloved, 
ruminating over the strange disclosures of the day and how satis- 
factory and gratifying they were to him, his state of mind was 
such that he was eager for the completion of the more serious 
business that was impending so that he might return to her who 
had flooded his soul with new and sudden delight. Never was 
he more buoyant or cheerful. He was cheerful, notwithstanding 
his. remorse. 

For he did chide himself over his absurd stupidity. He 
should have known her better than to have entertained for even 
a passing moment a thought of her inconsistency, and that he 
should have so misjudged her—her whom he himself would have 
selected from among his host of acquaintances as the very one 
best fitted for the office assumed—disturbed him not a little. His 
own unworthiness filled him with shame. Why had he ques- 
tioned her? 

And yet he would have given his own life to make her 
happy, he who was quietly allowing her to vanish out of it. 
He tried to explain his fallacy. First of all, the trend of circum- 
stances was decidedly against him. There was_-his arrest and 
subsequent trial, days when he had longed to be at her side to 
pursue the advantages already gained. Then, there were the 
days of his absence from town, the long solid weeks spent in 
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trailing Anderson and in meeting those who had been approached 
by him in the matter of the recruiting. It was well-nigh impos- : 
sible, during this time, to seize a moment for pleasure, precious 
moments during which Anderson, as he thought, had been mak- 
ing favorable progress both with his suit and with his sinister 
work. If Marjorie had forgotten him quite, Stephen knew that 
he alone was responsible. Him she had seen but seldom; Ander- 
son was ever at her side. No girl should be put to this test. 
It was too exacting. 

Despite his appreciation of these facts, his soul had been 
seized with a very great anguish over the thought of his lost 
prize; and if he had failed to conceal his feelings in her presence 
it was due to the fact that his sensitive nature was not equal to 
the strain imposed upon it. A great joy filled his heart to over- 
flowing now that he had learned from her own lips that, through- 
out it all, she had been steadfast and true to him alone. His great 
regard for her was increased immeasurably. Her character had 
~ been put to the test, and she had emerged more beautiful, more 
radiant, more steadfast than before. 

This new analysis led him to a very clear decision. First of 
all, he would defeat the cunning Anderson at his own game; 
then he would rescue his countrymen from their unfortunate and 
precarious condition; and finally, he would return to Marjorie to 
claim his reward. Altogether he had spent an advantageous and 
a delightful afternoon. He was filled with renewed energy for the 
business at hand. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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THE ENGLISH CATHOLICS IN THE REIGN OF QUEEN ELIZA- 
BETH. A Study of Their Politics, Civil Life and Govern- 
ment. By Rev. John H. Pollen, S.J. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $7.50. 

Father Pollen has written a well documented history of the 
English Catholics under Elizabeth from the fall of the old Church 
to the advent of the counter-Reformation (1558-1580). He him- 
self gives us the reasons of his beginning with the reign of Eliza- 
beth: “Henry’s revolt is indeed the proper starting-point for a 
history of the Reformation taken as a whole; but Elizabeth’s ac- 
cession is better, if one is primarily considering the political and 
civil life of the post-Reformation Catholics. Reform and counter- 
reform under Henry, Edward and Mary were transitory. The 
constructive work of each was immediately undone by their suc- 
cessor. But the work done by Queen Elizabeth, whether by Cath- 
olic or Protestant, lasted a long time. There have, of course, 
been many developments since, but they have proceeded on the 
lines then laid down. On the Catholic side the work of reorgan- 
ization began almost immediately after the first crash, though it 
was only in the middle of the reign that the vitality and perma- 
nence of the new measures became evident.” 

The author begins with the fall of the old Church after the 
passing of the bills of supremacy and uniformity. The bishops 
gave an example of magnificent courage and splendid unanimity, 
although they were a body of very mediocre men, unable to cope 
with a political genius like Cecil who was supported by the might 
of the Tudors, and unfettered by any scruple of honor or fair- 
ness.. The opposition of the laity, on the other hand, was very 
faint. They raised no protests, organized no resistance, and 
looked on with little show of disapproval while the clergy were 
transferred in numbers from one camp to the other. Money, 
lands and office were the price of apostasy; the new men held 
all the churches, all public education, all offices. In Chapter II. 
Father Pollen shows that Pope Paul IV. (1555-1559) did not ex- 
communicate Elizabeth, although his Bull of February 16, 1559, 
declared that all heretical sovereigns fell from their right by the 
mere fact of their heresy. The excommunication and deposition 
of princes who had sinned enormously against God and man, was 
an outcome, an almost inevitable development, of legislation dur- 
ing those ages when the laws of the Church were most intimately 
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united, like woof with warp, with the laws of the land. Once the 
unity of Christendom was broken, the canon law began to suffer 
eclipse, and its sentences began to be ignored by the ordinary 
laymen. 

This Pope’s formation of a league to extirpate heretics is 
a fable of the Protestant imagination, although writers like Tytler 
in his History of Scotland and Motley in his Rise of the Dutch 
Republic have lent their names to this absurdity. 

Pope Pius IV. (1559-1565) by his moderation and his great 
diplomatic ability, managed to bring the Council of Trent to a 
conclusion despite the bitterest opposition. He sent two nuncios 
to Elizabeth, but Parpaglia never got farther than Brussels owing 
to the opposition of Philip II., and Martinengo was kept out of 
England by Cecil’s fabrication of a “Popish plot” against the 
crown. 

Many historians fail to record that Philip II. of Spain acted 
as Elizabeth’s jealous protector during the first two years of her 
reign, until she had firmly established her power in England, and 
had finally driven the French from Scotland. His motive was 
his intense hatred and fear of France, whose power he had grossly 
exaggerated. His peace-at-any-price policy was continued all 
through the first decade of Elizabeth’s reign, and the price he had 
to pay was the license for English piracy at sea. How differently 
history would have been written had Philip II. possessed the 
ability of Cecil. As a matter of fact, he was always wavering and 
undecided, a bad financier, a man absolutely without originality 
or foresight, and misled for years by his unreasonable and fool- 
ish dread of French power and influence. When true statesman- 
ship would have dictated a French alliance and a strong friend- 
ship for Mary Stuart, he seemed bewitched by his stupid and in- 
fatuated friendship for Elizabeth. 

Many fail to realize that Mary Stuart at the height of her 
popularity—1565—-was by no means regarded by English Cath- 
olics as the Pope’s champion. On the contrary, they considered 
her a Catholic opportunist. She had governed Scotland through 
Moray and Lethington, and had she gained the English crown 
she would most likely have ruled through Cecil and Bacon. If 
she had conquered Elizabeth, the era of religious liberty might 
have dawned a few centuries earlier, but she gave no sign of 
advocating any sudden change either in foreign or domestic 
policy. 

An excellent chapter is devoted to Pope Pius V.’s Bull of Ex- 
communication, February 25, 1570. Many have declared it ill- 
inspired, for it angered Elizabeth beyond measure, caused bitter 
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persecution of English Catholics, and drove many hesitating souls 
out of the Church. But, on the other hand, it taught the world 
clearly that Elizabeth and her followers were absolutely cut off 
from the Catholic Church; that to accept and to submit to her 
was to reject that Church. In a day of doubting, the Bull made 
clear the iniquity of attending Protestant churches at her com- 
mand, which nothing hitherto had been able to bring home to the 
Tudor Catholics, so prone to give up religious liberty at the com- 
mand of the sovereign. 

The story of the Rising of the North is graphically told, and 
the schemes of Sir Thomas Stukely, Don Juan, and James Fitz- 
gerald to overthrow Elizabeth are detailed at length. 

The volume ends with the Catholic revival which began in 
1568 with the foundation of the English College at Douay. We 
have pen portraits of Cardinal Allen, Father Persons, and the 
martyr, Campion; descriptions of the English colleges of Douay, 
Rheims, and Rome, and brief accounts of the first labors and 
writings of the men who kept the faith alive in the darkest days 
of persecution. 

The author has consulted the Spanish dispatches in Madrid 
and Paris, the Vatican Archives, the French Diplomatic Papers of 
Fénelon, and de Mauvissiére, and the English State Papers at the 
Record Office. 


OPEN GATES TO RUSSIA. By Malcolm W. Davis. New York: 

Harper & Brothers. $2.00. 

The Soviet Government, the present keeper of Russia’s gate, 
has begun to bargain with the Allied Powers. Russia needs the 
manufactured products of the Allied nations and the Allied na- 
tions need the raw products of Russia. This, in a sentence, ex- 
presses the two sides of the gate that Mr. Davis is writing about. 
It is hoped that by the time the ice is out of the Neva, the gate 
will swing open and trade begin to flow back and forth. Just 
what will Russia require? Just what can she give? Here is a 
book devoted to answering those momentous questions. 

First it was necessary for the author to describe the activities 
of outside powers in Russia immediately before the gate was shut. 
The picture is neither edifying nor encouraging. A fast and loose 
policy, an effort to grab, a blundering misconception of Russia 
and the Russians seem to have characterized the efforts of all 
the powers there. Having been driven forth from the country 
and the gate shut, they expend their fury in either epithets or 
watchful waiting. Meantime, in the midst of her own chaos still 
stands the fabric of those idealistic and successful structures— 
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the Zemstovs, and -the codperative societies. It is really these 
economic factors with which the nations will have to deal when 
the gates are opened. These are the great customers. 

Then the author begins to enumerate all the things these 
customers will want. The list runs the gamut from locomotives 
to needles and pins. Patiently, deliberately and succinctly, he 
outlines the material requirements of this vast empire. Never was 
such a market set before the world. During four years of war 
and two years of internecine strife the larder of necessities has 
been scraped bare. Russia has to be built again from the bottom 
up—an appalling bill of goods. And, in return, Russia can offer 
‘raw materials. 

The only difficulty with this picture is the question as to the 
reality of these raw materials. The Soviet Government is holding 
them up as bait before the world. In exchange, they want loco- 
motives, rolling stock and rails, so that these materials can be 
moved to the markets of the world. A commission of American 
business men has been sent to find out the real facts. Locomo- 
tives cannot be made over night, nor can Russia produce vast 
stores of raw stuffs on immediate order. Mr. Davis’ book, then, 
is a study of future conditions. It is a résumé of the Russian 
markets for twenty-five years to come. 

Business men who plan to expand their export trade will 
find these pages a mine of information. The conditions and needs 
are presented in detail, and valuable suggestions for the conduct 
of trade with Russia are given. 

The final chapters of the book present a pleasant picture of 
the color of old Russia—the mingled East and West, the mael- 
strom of peoples and purposes. That is the Russia we dream of. 
But why should it be necessary for us to change this? A sanitary 
Russia—yes. Good roads in Russia—by all means, yes. Good 
schools, good trains, good papers—all these things are required. 
But if Russia loses her faith in the supernatural, if she barter her 
living soul for material improvement, she will be worse off. than 
she is today. P 

In the great work of restocking, restoring, reviving the war- 
worn Russia, we must be very careful not to let her fall into the 
same material pit that brought disaster to Germany. Russia 
must maintain her individuality. We must refrain from making 
odious comparisons between her form of civilization and ours. 
The author is prone to make comparisons of this kind. They 
smack a little of spread-eagle Americanism. Had the author 
restrained his hand at this point, his book would have been well- 
nigh perfect. 
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PENAL LEGISLATION IN THE NEW CODE OF CANON LAW. 
By Very Rev. H. A. Ayrinhac, S.S. New York: Benziger 
Brothers. $3.00 net. 

This work is a brief explanation of the fifth book of the 
Code, which contains the present legislation on ecclesiastical of- 
fences and penalties. The order followed is that of the Code it- 
self, special emphasis being laid upon those canons which are more 
practical in English-speaking countries. 

In nineteen titles of the Code, the author discusses the na- 
ture of delinquency and its divisions; the imputability of delin- 
quencies, and their judicial effects; attempted delinquencies; the 
nature, species, interpretation and application of penalties; supe- 
riors having coercive power; persons subject thereto; the remis- 
sion of penalties; censures in general; particular censures such 
as excommunication, interdict and suspension; vindictive penal- 
ties, penal remedies and penances; delinquencies against faith, 
religion, and ecclesiastical authorities; against life, property, and 
morals; the crime of falsehood; delinquencies committed in the 
administration of the sacraments, and in the conferring of ec- 
clesiastical dignities; and finally the abuse of ecclesiastical power 
and office. 


THE MODERN WORLD. Part I. By Rev. Francis S. Betten, S.J. 
$1.40. Part II. By Rev. Francis S. Betten, S.J., and Rev. 
Alfred K. Kaufmann, S.J. $1.20. New York: Allyn & 
Bacon. 

The authors of these books give to the term “modern” an 
unusual and interesting extension. All history is divided into 
Ancient Times and The Modern World, but in his arrangement 
the Ancient Times end with Charlemagne, A. D. 800. Of the two 
books on The Modern World, here under review, Part I. treats of 
the Era of Religious Unity, through its disruption to about A. D. 
1650. Part II. covers from that time to the present day. Pre- 
fixed to Volume I. of The Modern World series is a summary of 
Ancient History which is an admirable review, as well as an in- 
troduction to the study of Modern History. This is distinctively 
a review and requires previous knowledge for complete under- 
standing. The student is referred to Father Betten’s Ancient 
World from the Earliest Times to 800. 

The chapters on “Feudalism” and “Life in the Feudal Ages,” 
in the first volume, are worthy of very particular commendation 
for their succinct statements full of valuable information. 
The sections on guilds and free cities are also very good. Some 
of the chapters are less satisfactory, possibly because the events 
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lack interest; possibly because complex subjects are dealt with 
too generally as, for instance, the Great Schism. 

In Part II. the historian is confronted with a wealth of detail. 
Chapter XXX. clearly shows the French Revolution as the logical 
outcome of the absolutism of Louis XIV., while the wars of the 
preceding century are used to illustrate the chivalry and courtesy 
of the nations—particularly the Silesian War. 

The books impress by their ability, impartiality, ripe judg- 
ment and experience. Evidently, they are the work of teachers 
who have tried out their ideas before offering them to others. 
There is an excellent analytical table of contents, and helpful 
section headings, a good bibliography, some enlightening foot- 
notes, but few dates. Many will consider this a merit, as this 
point has been rather overdone in the past. The maps and 
the illustrations are extremely suitable and good. That showing 
Spain at three crises of its story, between 711 and 1492, are the 
best we have seen in books of this kind. Views are not expressed; 
facts are left to speak for themselves. They do not speak 
eloquently for permanent peace. 


ROBIN LINNET. By E. F. Benson. New York: George H. 

Doran Co. $1.75. 

Mr. Benson’s intention is so long delayed in making its ap- 
pearance that when at last it comes, it fails to score effectively, 
Its theme is, we take it, the regeneration of a worldly-minded, 
sensuous woman, Lady Grote, through love for her son, Robin 
Linnet, and the patriotism which begins to kindle when her boy, 
a Cambridge undergraduate, “joins up” at the outbreak of 
War. 

This affords opportunities, but they are not fully grasped. 
The transformation of Lady Grote’s character is obscure, thus 
lacking vitality. We find her unconvincing, both on the low 
plane of living in which we make her acquaintance, and the 
higher level she has attained when the story ends. The master 
touch is missing which should link together the two phases into 
one living, consistent personality. 

The novel is, of course, not without traces of its authorship. 
Robin is another of the pleasant studies of adolescence of which 
we have had many at this hand; and there is interest and clever- 
ness in depicting the mental attitude of some German residents 
in England. But the action moves cumbrously; too much time 

_wasted in irrelevant talk by superfluous characters. This tries 
the reader’s patience, and makes negligible a book which might 
have been one of Mr. Benson’s most successful efforts. 
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THE DOUGHBOY’S RELIGION. By Judge Ben. B. Lindsey and 

Harvey O’Higgins. New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 

Mr. O’Higgins writes the introduction to this collection of 
essays, and though professing that it is the work of collaboration, 
asserts that the book contains the message and spirit of Judge 
Lindsey. The publication, at this date, seems to be an after- 
thought, since the essays, presumably, were written in the light 
of contemporary events. The war work of the Y. M. C. A. has 
already been pronounced a failure in many respects, and yet 
Judge Lindsey presents his case against it as something new. In 
the chapter, “A League of Understanding,” he appeals for the 
ratification of the Peace Treaty. And the chapter on “The 
Junker Faith” might well have been written in 1915. However, 
the book will have some interest, since it presents the thoughts of 
a man so well-known as Judge Lindsey. 


A COMMENTARY ON THE NEW CODE OF CANON LAW. By 
Rev. Charles Augustine, O.S.B. Volume V. St. Louis: B. 
Herder Book Co. $2.50 net. 

The fifth volume of Father Augustine’s scholarly Com- 
mentary of the Code has been published before the fourth, on 
account of the great practical importance of the matrimonial law 
in the every day work of the clergy. In a dozen chapters the author 
treats of matrimony in general, the banns, prohibitive and diri- 
ment impediments, matrimonial consent, the form of celebrating 
marriage, the marriage of conscience, the time and place of mar- 
riage ceremonies, the effects of marriage, the separation of mar- 
ried couples, the revalidation of marriage, and second marriage. 

The canons from Book IV., treating of matrimonial trials, 
are added for the sake of convenience, although the author dis- 
claims any intention of correcting the logical order of the Code. 
These seven chapters will prove of special interest to the dio- 
cesan court officials. 


IRISH IMPRESSIONS. By Gilbert K. Chesterton. New York: 

John Lane Co. $1.50. 

Time was when the announcement of a new book by “G. K. 
C.” stirred readily enough these pulses, but for some 
years past—since shortly before the War, in fact—Mr. Chester- 
ton has been showing a marked deterioration both as writer and 
thinker. We want him to give us back the wild freshness of his 
morning, of those early and precious books, his Dickens, his 
All Things Considered, his Defendant. But the richest of his 
gifts, the humor which once upon a time made us boldly rank him 
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beside W. W. Jacobs, as one of the two greatest living English 
humorists—even that has hardened into a mechanical formula, 
and we can see one of his jokes a page off. The Chesterton of 
Orthodoxy and Heretics has indeed suffered a war-change. His 
recent Short History of England, however, gave us a glimmer of 
hope for him which this latest book confirms. There is, however, 
little that is new or valuable said here about the eternal Irish 
question, little that has not been said as well or almost as well by 
others before. But Chesterton, one is glad to see, scorns the foot- 
ling and dishonest attempts of recent administrators of the 
country to dodge the plain issue. 

This book recounts the author’s impressions during a visit 
he made to help on recruiting in 1918. Now and then one comes 
upon a phrase that shines out from the page, as when he speaks 
finely of the “brilliant bitterness” of Dublin as contrasted with 
the stagnant optimism of Belfast. 


NOTHING AND OTHER THINGS. By the Author of Vices in 

Virtues. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.40. 

This volume consists of sixteen papers of very light texture, 
for the whole work is concluded in one hundred pages. They 
were written the preface tells us, “in bed... by a very old 
invalid, solely for his ‘own amusement.’” It would, of course, be 
unreasonable and unkind to expect a sick man to add notably 
to our knowledge or instruction. Very few of the papers are 
real essays—we mean literary or philosophical discourses on the 
heading selected. And even these few essays never seem really to 
grapple with their title, but merely gossip about it in the most 
desultory and perfunctory way. The majority of the papers are 
character sketches. Unquestionably, the author can sketch 
vividly, and limn the picture he desires in brief, but telling, 
strokes. He is evidently a keen satirist and no little of a cynic, 
and he has long viewed la comédie humaine with shrewd, con- 
temptuous eyes. 


THE MOUNTAINY SINGER. By Seasamh MacCathmhavil. 

Boston: The Four Seas Co. $1.50. 

The author of these interesting lyrics—and as they are writ- 
ten in English, it would seem obviously desirable to state at the 
outset that his name in the vernacular is Joseph Campbell— 
prefers to call them a “pedlar’s pack” of rhymes, because the 
pedlar’s love of wandering, of novelty, of the primitive outdoor 
things, has gone into them. Published some ten years ago in 
Dublin, the poems belong distinctly to what was then called the 
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Celtic Renaissance. But their occasional use of “free” and un- 
rhymed verse, and their sudden fragments of flashing imagery, 
will serve to show how close that poetic movement was—when 
it chose to be—to the later developments of the ultra- 
moderns. 

The vividness and the insularity, the brooding fancy and im- 
memorial wisdom of the peasant are of the fibre of these songs— 
the peasant who feels just a few things with passionate intensity 
and who is always, always, always an Irish peasant. They 
will not fail to stir and to charm the heart that can sympatheti- 
cally understand all that is comprehended in the 


. «. » voice of the peasant’s dream, 
The cry of the wind on the wooded hill, 
The leap of the fish in the stream. 


THE LOVE OF BROTHERS. By Katharine Tynan Hinkson. 

New York: Benziger Brothers. $1.75 net. 

This story of the concealment of a marriage, and its many 
distressing results, is composed of the elements which have for 
a long time served the writers of melodrama. The situations 
are emotionally intense, and might readily escape from under the 
control of a hand less competent than Mrs. Hinkson’s. Needless 
to say, her mastery of her material is complete; she shapes it 
into fresh form, leaving no suggestion of the hackneyed or the 
improbable. We are taken beneath the surface of circumstance 
and shown the reactions of human frailties and errors from 
which the circumstances spring. 

It is a serious book, though all ends happily, and there are 
occasional bits of humor in presenting types of the Irish country 
people. The characterization is excellent, especially that of “Mrs. 
Wade,” whose fidelity to her promise of secrecy works disaster, 
and that of Mrs. Comerford, the haughty woman whose violent 
temper is the real cause of all the trouble. 


THE COSSACKS, THEIR HISTORY AND COUNTRY. By W. P. 

Cresson. New York: Brentano’s. $2.50. 

There are three stock legends about the Cossacks. One holds 
their name to be synonymous with organized cruelty, murderous 
reaction and unrelenting terror. The second is, that they were 
the pets of the Tsar. The third—and this seems to be the last 
word in epithets—that they were stanch upholders of the Ortho- 
dox Church. 

It is well to keep these legends in mind when reading the 
pages of this volume by the former secretary of the American 
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embassy at Petrograd, because any reliable history of the Cos- 
sacks will quickly put such legends in their place. Instead of 
reactionary tribesmen we discover that the Cossacks are a free- 
dom-loving people, who always have been free, and whose dream 
has been a federal republic in Russia—very much like the gov- 
ernment that obtains among themselves. We also discover that 
making the Cossacks pets was the better part of Tsariatic wis- 
dom. Wild, liberty-loving tribesmen have no middle ground— 
they are either favorites or foes. And finally we learn that noth- 
ing could be truer than the belief that the Cossacks were pillars 
of Orthodoxy, although, in their time, they have slaughtered and 
persecuted every other type of believer. 

Captain Cresson has set down the Cossack history in a 
fashion that is readily understood. He begins with the origin of 
the “Free People” in the steppes of south Russia, where the rov- 
ing tribes rose in the wake of the receding tide of Mongol invasion. 
Thence he follows them to that stage of almost monastic militar- 
istic life, the peak of which was the Brotherhood of the Zapora- 
gian Cossacks. For centuries they were the frontiersmen of 
Russia, enemies of its foes, and enemies of Russia itself until the 
final submission of the Free Cossacks of the Don to the Tsar. In 
those early days of 1500 the Cossacks enrolled no less than 65,000 
men yearly for the defence of the frontiers. When the frontiers 
were no longer attacked, these bold horsemen pushed the boun- 
daries eastward and westward until Russia extended from the 
Baltic to the Pacific, from the White Sea to the Black—one-fifth 
of the earth’s land surface. 

It was at this period that the history of the Cossacks began 
to be crystallized in the names of their leaders—in Yermak, who 
conquered Siberia, and whose followers later reached the shores 
of Alaska; in Bogdan, the implacable enemy of Poland, who 
fought for Cossack rights, secured autonomy of the Ukraine 
provinces, and finally submitted to the policies of the Tsar 
Alexis; the hetmans, George Hmelnicky, Samvilovitch, and 
Razin, who led revolts against the crown’s usurpation; and the 
perfidious Mazeppa, who, for an instant, held the balance of 
power in the momentous struggle that fixed the supremacy of 
Russia among the “Powers of the North,” and helped precipitate 
the end of the free Ukraine; and Pougatehev, who set himself up 
as one of the False Dmitris in the Troublous Times; and finally, 
Platov, who, among other accomplishments in a checkered career, 
successfully harried the rear of Napoleon’s retreating forces. Mr. 
Cresson groups the Cossack history about each of these figures—a 
commendable technique that makes for readability. 
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The last chapters of the book are devoted to the Cossack 
government and life before the Revolution, and to their capitals. 
It is perhaps unfortunate that the author could not include a 
chapter on what the Cossacks did in the Great War. He is wise, 
however, in not making too extravagant claims for what they 
might do in the present Russian situation. They have an envi- 
able record for loyalty and love of freedom. It is only logical to 
believe that they will continue this record in the face of Bolshevik 
tyranny. 

Students of Russia will appreciate Captain Cresson’s volume, 
because it is, so far, our most reliable account of the Cossacks in 
English. He has brought within its pages information that 
hitherto was scattered and difficult to collate, and he has shown, 
in its presentation, a scholarly viewpoint and a ready pen. 


THE SORROWS OF NOMA. By Abraham Mapu. Translated by 
Joseph Marymount. New York: National Book Publishers. 
$1.50 net. 

Joseph Marymount of Detroit has translated Ahavath Zion, 
an historical romance of the times of King Hezekiah. Its author, 
Abraham Mapu, was the first Russian to introduce the novel into 
Hebrew literature. The story is well told in language borrowed 


for the most part from the Old Testament, and the manners and 
customs of the Jewish people are well described. 


MEMORIES OF BUFFALO BILL. By His Wife, Louisa F. Cody. 

In Collaboration With Courtney Ryley Cooper. New York: 

D. Appleton & Co. $2.50 net. 

If we mistake not, these chapters, fourteen in number, made 
their first appearance serially in one of our popular magazines. 
The very name, “Buffalo Bill,” conjures before the imagination 
all sorts of stirring incident, for the younger generation as well 
as for their elders. It is bound up inextricably with the young 
life of the West, and one looks to it, more perhaps than to any 
other, for adequate and colorful interpretation. 

It may be that the closeness of the author to the scenes of 
which she writes has marred the perspective. In any case, the 
present volume very largely fails both in color and adequacy. The 
first two hundred pages are far too redolent of incident, ex- 
clusively, tiresomely, domestic. The reader cannot but wish that 
more space had been devoted to an account of Colonel Cody’s 
travels with his “show,” scarcely less famous than Barnum’s. 
By way of compensation, the concluding chapters exhibit a good 
deal of dramatic power. Indeed, we have seldom read a story 
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more pitifully fascinating than that of the massacre at Wounded 
Knee, as told by the aged Short Bull in his tepee on the blizzard- 
swept prairie near Pine Ridge. It is worth knowing, for it is 
history. 


GROWTH OF RELIGIOUS AND MORAL IDEAS IN EGYPT. 
RELIGIOUS AND MORAL IDEAS IN BABYLONIA AND AS- 
SYRIA. By Samuel A. B. Mercer, Ph.D., D.D. Milwaukee, 

Wis.: Morehouse Publishing Co. 

This little volume on Egypt from the prolific pen of the 
erudite professor of Western Theological Seminary, Chicago, is 
a very complete story on the subject of the idea of God in Egypt, 
the concept of man, the notions of morality, and the concepts of 
future life. The author traces the development of the idea of 
God which Egyptians had at various periods of history. Their 
ideas developed from a form of anthropomorphism to a more 
spiritual and elevated conception of God; they probably arrived 
even at some notion of practical monotheism. Man is a creature 
of the gods. The psychology of man is most complex, much more 
so than with the Greeks; the social conditions of the Egyptians 
were most favorable. Their idea of mediation is associated with 
the person of the God-manifesting Pharaoh. The priestly sacri- 
fices receive their value from the fact that they are offered up in 
the name of the king. The king is in fact the only mediator be- 
tween man and the gods. The Egyptians showed themselves to 
be a very religious people, free from skepticism in matters of 
faith, convinced of the obligations which they owed to their 
gods. No people of antiquity clung more persistently to the idea 
of the survival of man after bodily death than the Egyptians. 
For this reason they erected strong and lasting sepulchres; the 
idea of immortality in all its details developed by degrees in the 
history of this interesting people. Whilst there is little in the 
volume that is new, the work, nevertheless, briefly and succinctly 
furnishes an accurate idea of the most interesting phases of the 
history of the Egyptians. A bibliography is placed at the end of 

the interesting volume. 


Religious and Moral Ideas in Babylonia and Assyria is an- 
other contribution to the author’s Biblical and Oriental series. 
It shows him thoroughly acquainted with his subject, and basing 
his conclusions upon original sources and texts. In spite of the 
brevity of the volume, there is offered more than an outline to the 
reader on the ever interesting topic of the Babylonian and As- 
syrian peoples. Their idea of God, of the origin, nature and 
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destiny of man, their notions of morality and mediation are 
dealt with in a scholarly manner. The work is intended for lay 
readers, but the scholar will find in the volume a useful and 
interesting account of the development of religious, social, ethical, 
eschatological ideas in Assyria and Babylonia. A selected bibli- 
ography is added for the readers who wish to pursue the study 
of the subject in greater details. The chronology in the begin- 
ning of the volume furnishes a useful aid to the perusal of the 
work. 


THE CHRONICLES OF AMERICA. Edited by Dr. Allen Johnson, 
Professor of American History in Yale University. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. Fifty volumes at $3.50 per 
volume by the set. 

The Sequel of Appomatox, by Walter L. Fleming. Stu- 
dents of the reconstruction epoch will welcome this volume by 
Professor Fleming, whose intensive studies, The Documentary 
History of Reconstruction and The Civil War and Reconstruction 
in Alabama, have given him an unusual mastery of the field. 
Here we have a clear résumé of the facts of reconstruction, 
straightforward, sparing no man, yet told without rancor or 
malice. There is neither a brief for the South nor a prosecution 
of the North, but an account as detached as human sympathy 
will permit of the sordid wickedness, flagrant corruption, and 
partisan tyranny of the radical Republican rule of the defeated 
“rebel States” during the penal days of their spoliation. It is the 
story of America at its worst, in its darkest days. 

The “Aftermath of the War,” a chapter essay, portrays the 
terrible condition of the seceded States after Lee’s surrender, the 
whites divided and demoralized, the negroes bewildered with lib- 
erty and disorder, government in a collapse, accumulated capital 
dissipated, general bankruptcy, schools and public buildings de- 
stroyed, railroads wrecked, roads impassible, machinery, tools, 
and even household furniture worn out and impossible of replace- 
ment. Wealthy planters were reduced to penury and their fami- 
lies to mendicancy. Corruption was rife, cotton-thieves, scalla- 
wags and carpet-bag agents stole and speculated in crops and tax- 
sold lands. Despite all, Southern leaders were anxious to ac- 
cept the situation and unequivocally fulfill all obligations. Had 
the North only met the South as Lee did Grant, a sad page of 
our history would be brighter. If Lincoln had only lived, has 
been the lament of conservative men on both sides of the Line. 

The author outlines Lincoln’s plan of reconstruction and 
Johnson’s; the struggle between Johnson and the Congressional 
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leaders, and finally the actual method by which the South was 
dragooned back into the Union. Partisan, political influences, 
intense jealousy of the President’s prerogatives, the unkindly 
personalities of Stevens, Sumner, Wade, Stanton, and Johnson, 
are quite justly emphasized. Civil Rights Bills, the Freedman’s 
Bureau with its meddlesome agents, the uncompromising Black 
Codes of Southern legislatures, the rejection of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, the Stanton-Johnson episode, led to the radical 
policy of revenge, the rule of the Cromwellian major-generals, the 
adoption of martial law, and the forcing of negro suffrage at the 
point of the bayonet. An interesting chapter dwells on the im- 
peachment of Johnson, for whom considerable sympathy is 
aroused. Valuable hints are given as to the means used to build 
up a Republican machine in ‘the Solid South. Statistics are 
quoted to show the financial burden of the corrupt black rule in 
the Gulf States in scandalously increased appropriations, taxes, 
bond issues and in huge’expenditures and un-concealed graft. 
Truly, it was a time when “the bottom rail was on the top.” No 
wonder, even Ku Klux Klan irregularities are condoned by his- 
torians. With a sigh of relief one finishes the volume, as he sees 
the exploitation of the South ended by the liberal Republican agi- 
tation and the Hayes policy of pacification. 


The Red Man’s Continent, by Ellsworth Huntington. Pro- 
fessor Huntington, through his association with the Carnegie 
Institute and Yale University, has traveled widely, carrying 
on explorations in India, China, Siberia, Turkestan, Mexico, and 
Central America. His impressions have been printed in several 
volumes. Hence, Dr. Huntington was particularly well fitted to 
study geographical environment as modifying American history. 
As is suggested in the preface, emphasis is placed upon the simi- 
larity of form between the Old and the New World, between 
North and South America, the distribution of indigenous types 
of vegetation, relation of climate to health and energy, and geo- 
graphical influence on the life of the various Indian tribes. In 
a chapter on the “Approaches to America” the author commits 
himself to the Asiatic origin of the Indians, whom he sees enter- 
-ing this continent by Behring Straits. The chapters on the “Gar- 
ment of Vegetation” and “The Red Man in America” are by far 
the most interesting to the man whose inclinations are neither 
toward geology nor anthropology. Excellent physical and racial 
charts add to the book’s value. The vastness of the Continent 
strikes one, as he reads of the jungles of Yucatan and the wild 
forests of Hudson Bay, of the torpid heat of Death Valley and the 
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icy trails of the Yukon, and of aborigines of a thousand dialects 
and hundreds of modes of living from that of the Esquimo to the 
Astec, the Abenaki of Maine or the northern Sioux to the Semi- 
noles of Florida. 

The bibliography is disappointingly brief. One is surprised 
to learn that an account of early Indian life can be written with- 
out reference to the Relations of the Jesuits and French adven- 
turers. 


The Quaker Colonies, by Sydney G. Fisher. Professor Fisher 
in this volume on the Quaker Colonies, allots the first seven 
chapters to Pennsylvania and the last five to the Jersies, East 
and West, and Delaware. While the subject matter is fraught 
with interest, the work as a whole is hardly up to the standard 
set by the series. Irrelevant material, for one thing, is too 
frequently incorporated in the text. Again the author occa- 
sionally allows his bias to prejudice his judgment. Yet one 
cannot blame him, for the contribution of the Society of Friends 
to America is by no means small. 

Dr. Fisher in a pleasing narrative tells the story of the 
Quakers, their origin in seventeenth century Puritanism, rejec- 
tion of Anglicanism, and persecution in England and the old 
Colonies. Finding a leader in the idealistic William Penn, who 
through his close association with the Stuart court was granted 
proprietary rights over Pennsylvania, the Friends turned to the 
New World. Religious freedom was found. Like Baltimore a 
couple of generations earlier, Penn granted toleration to settlers 
of any Christian persuasion. Free government was granted, the 
English penal code was modified with capital punishment only 
for murder and treason, with prisons corrective agencies not 
dungeons, children were taught trades, and lands were sold in fee 
simple with a small quit rent. Penn’s system made such a wide 
appeal that, by 1750, Pennsylvania was one of the largest col- 
onies, with both the Germans and Scotch-Irish quite as numerous 
as the English and Welsh Quakers. Politically, however, the 
Quakers retained control through their influence over the Ger- 
mans. 

A fascinating chapter depicts life in Philadelphia, the 
thriving business carried on, the social life, the taverns, 
coffee houses, and wonderful country seats. The author digress- 
ing a little, gives an interesting list of men whom he considers 
Quakers: Franklin, Rittenhouse the astronomer, Bartram the 
botanist, Lindley Murray the grammarian, Cadwalader, Generals 
Green and Mifflin, Benjamin West the painter, John Dickinson of 
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The Farmers’ Letters, Whittier, Cornell, and John Hopkins. A 
darker chapter deals with the troubles of Penn, his accusation 
of being a Jesuit in disguise and a Jacobite plotter, his fight to 
retain the charter, his imprisonment as a debtor, the apostasy of 
his son to Episcopacy, and the decline of Quaker government. 
Less interesting, but not less valuable, is the chronicle of the be- 
ginnings of New Jersey and the exceedingly brief account of 
Delaware. 


The Fathers of New England, by Charles M. Andrews. The 
name of Charles M. Andrews of Yale University gives authority 
to any study of colonial America. No living man has made the 
field so much his own, by years, of the most intensive ‘and minute 
research. No one will leave behind him more in the way of 
books, monographs, and bibliographical guides. His is a broad 
vision, which views the Colonies from their English background, 
considers their relative place in the scheme of empire, and traces 
their development, religious, social, economic, political, and con- 
stitutional. Endowed with a splendid style, a perspective that 
makes judgment certain, he can weigh down a volume with the 
detailed information of his research without losing the readers’ 
interest or overlooking for a moment the main trend of develop- 
ment. Furthermore, and a good test of a volume, many a sum- 
marizing sentence or characterization is quotable. 

In the “Coming of the Pilgrims,” as an explanation of the 
migrations, England is described as passing into a materialistic 
period of adventure, commercial strivings, restlessness due to the 
emancipation from feudalism, desire for land and wealth, and 
revolt from an established church. “A desire to improve social 
conditions and to solve the problem of the poor and the vagrant, 
which had become acute since the dissolution of the monasteries, 
was arousing the authorities to deal with the pauper and dispose 
of the criminal in such a way as to yield a profitable service to 
the kingdom.” The Pilgrims, simple but courageous Non-con- 
formists, are described: their persecution, their wanderings, their 
arrival at Plymouth, the failure of their communistic system, and 
their establishment of representative government. Dr. Andrews 
sees “the Pilgrim Fathers stand rather as an emblem of virtue 
than as a molding force in the life of the nation.” The second 
chapter treats of the Puritans of Massachusetts Bay and the 
settlements about Boston. The Puritans are portrayed as they 
were, not as the Cavaliers saw them, nor yet again as perfect as 
later historians would make them: “The first leaders were ex- 
ceptional men, possessed of ability and education, and many were 
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university graduates, who brought with them the books and the 
habits of the scholar of their day. They were superior to those 
of the second and third generation in the breadth of their ideas 
and in the vigor and originality of their convictions.” The Puri- 
tan.commonwealth was never a democracy in the modern sense, 
revolt was silenced by deportation or exile, theocracy must be ac- 
cepted, and toleration was only for unquestioning members of the 
church. Professor Andrews writes: “The franchise was limited 
to church members which barred five-sixths of the population from 
voting and holding office; the magistrates insisted on exercising a 
negative vote. on the proceedings of the deputies, because they 
deemed it necessary to prevent the Colony from degenerating 
into a mere democracy; and ihe ministers exercised an influence 
in purely civil matters that rendered them arbiters in all dis- 
putes between magistrates and deputies.” Continuing, he says: 
“The dominance of the clergy tended to the maintenance of an 
intolerant theocracy, and was offensive to many in Massachusetts, 
who having fled from Laud’s intolerance at home had no desire 
to submit to an equal intolerance in New England. . . . The 
Massachusetts system had thus become not a constitutional gov- 
ernment fashioned after the best liberal thought in England of 
that day, but a narrow oligarchy in which the political order was 
determined according to a rigid interpretation of theology.. This 
excessive concentration of power resulted in driving from the 
Colony many of its best men.” “Only an iron discipline that 
knew neither charity nor tolerance could have successfully re- 
sisted the attacks on the standing order,” when leaders like Vane, 
John Winthrop, Jr., Wheelwright, Roger Williams, Anne Hutch- 
inson, and many another left the confines of the Colony. Thus, 
the author leads up to his discussion of the foundation of the 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, and New Haven settlements. 

The sketch of early New England life is particularly illumi- 
nating. While the author appreciates the true greatness of the 
Puritan and this contribution as a lasting one in non-theological 
ways, he does not hesitate to strike at the theocratic system, the 
intolerance, and the oligarchic rule. Himself a New Englander, 
he is writing history not an eulogy, when he suggests: “By no 
stretch of the imagination can the political conditions in any of 
the New England Colonies be called popular or democratic. Gov- 
ernment was in the hands of a very few men.” Immigrants 
were from every strata of English society, but only under Will- 
iams did they find toleration. Economic motives are stressed as 
a chief cause of immigration, with the hint that as “hardly a fifth 
of those in Massachusetts were professed Christians,” it is doubt- 
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ful how far religious motives impelled men to seek the New 
World. As for toleration, consider the Quakers “scourged in 
Plymouth, branded in New Haven, flogged at the carts’ tail on 
Long Island, and chained to a wheelbarrow in New York.” 
Other chapters deal with colonial attempts at union, the win- 
ning of Charters by Connecticut and Rhode Island, the Indian 
wars, the royal disciplining of the Bay Colony, and the Andros 
régime. 


Colonial Folkways, by Charles M. “ :drews. Professor An- 
drews here draws a picture of social lite, which will prove of 
immense value to the student of social conditions, and also a 
background for the student of history and American literature. 

Estimates of the population and the proportionate racial 
numbers are given for the various Colonies on the eve of the 
Revolution. A description follows of the land holdings, the 
small freeholds of New England, the feudal manors of New York, 
Virginia, and Maryland, and the large plantations of Georgia and 
the Carolinas. Some idea of the size and characteristics of the 
chief cities is given in another chapter. In an essay on “Habili- 
ments and Habits,” attention is called to the early marriages, the 
unmoral chemise marriages and bundling, large families, early 
deaths of mothers, high infant mortality, rarity of divorces, ex- 
pensive funerals, burial of suicides at cross-roads in New Eng- 
land with stakes driven through their bodies, and the scandalous 
drinking at funerals. The prevalence of unrestricted consump- 
tion of liquor and wines by all classes is emphasized. An ac- 
count of the diet is not overlooked, any more than the lack of 
amusements in Puritan commonwealths or the too numerous 
diversions of the Southern and Central Colonies. The intoler- 
ance of things Catholic is apparent in the general celebration of 
Gunpowder or Pope day, and the child’s game of “Break the 
Pope’s Neck.” An essay on the intellectual life notes the status 
of learning, the text-books, schools, grammar school foundations, 
colleges, libraries, and the necessity of foreign training for lan- 
guages, medicine, and law, while another essay deals with the 
religious life of the Colonies. The labor problem, ever pressing 
because of the call of the free lands, was partially met by the 
ever increasing number of petty convicts and indentured servants. 
One learns that Irish Catholics were rarely “bought,” if German 
and British Protestants were available, so great was the hostility 
to their faith. A suggestive chapter on colonial travel, sea dis- 
tances, and inter-colonial highways concludes this highly inter- 
esting volume. 
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THE BOOK OF GENESIS. By Samuel A. B. Mercer, Ph.D., D.D. 

Milwaukee, Wis.: Morehouse Publishing Co. 

The purpose of the series of studies to which the present 
volume belongs is “to give to the laity an opportunity to intro- 
duce into their daily life a systematic study of Holy Scripture.” 
A similar undertaking on the part of Catholic Scripture scholars 
would certainly be productive of the best results. The author pre- 
sents in this volume a systematic study of the Book of Genesis. 
The introduction is followed by three chapters bearing the titles: 
“Beginning of the Race,” “Patriarchal History,” “History of 
Joseph.” Anyone following the outline and the directions given 
by the author in the study of the first book of the Bible will be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with its contents. A large number 
of questions are offered for further study and consideration in 
connection with various passages of Genesis. Such topics vary 
from Darwin’s natural selection to the morality of mental reserva- 
tion. The attempt is made throughout this exegetical work to 
emphasize the value of the Bible for the modern man, to set forth 
the permanent actuality of the inspired writings. The author’s 
definition of inspiration is far from satisfactory. A list of 
reference works is placed at the head of every chapter. 


MESLOM’S MESSAGES FROM THE LIFE BEYOND. By Mary 
McEvilly. New York: Brentano’s. $1.50. 

THE TRUTH OF SPIRITUALISM. By “Rita” (Mrs. Desmond 
Humphreys). Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50. 
The author—or should one say amanuensis—of Meslom’s 

Messages is an artist who became acquainted with automatic 

writing while pursuing her studies for grand opera in Paris. 

Gradually developing good automatism, she became convinced 

that Meslom, her soi-disant “spirit control,” had selected her for 

important work, and she finally gave up all other occupations. 

That was in 1914. Having come under the influence of Spiritists, 

she read works of William Stead and Andrew Lang. It was after 

this that she received for the first time “spiritual messages of a 

high order.” 

Meslom reveals himself as an Oriental savant and mystic 
of the fifteenth century, now endeavoring to teach the truth of 
immortality through automatists. In an Indian monastery will 
be found the results of his researches while on earth, containing 
irrefutable proof of the truth of his teachings, and some day this 
treasure will be recovered by Miss McEvilly. 

In 1917 Miss McEvilly met a lady who had recently lost her 
son, L——. It is L—— who is thought to be the chief com- 
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municator, under Meslom’s guidance, of the “messages” con- 
tained in the present volume. 

Meslom teaches the truth of immortality, but he addresses 
himself only to unbelievers. There is a God, “Who is not person, 
nor power, nor intelligence, nor love, nor life alone; He is Spirit, 
and Spirit includes all these.” He exists from all eternity, He 
is of infinite perfection, and He became man in Christ to suffer 
and atone for the wrongdoings of His children. There is also a 
Holy Ghost. 

Jesus is the way, the truth, and the life. But for the last 
nineteen centuries men have not understood Him. Hence Mes- 
lom’s efforts. Man has an imminent knowledge of God which 
has been obscured by materialism. His business in life is to 
learn to know God in order to love and to serve Him; love of God 
and neighbor is the law of life. There is personal sin which is 
punished, and merit which is rewarded, but there is no hell. To 
know and love God better we should daily practice meditation, 
self-denial, and prayer of praise and thanksgiving. Purity and 
innocence are inestimable virtues. Thus speaks Meslom. 

The “messages” have no evidential value whatever—there is 
not a single test of “identity.” There are vastly more verbal ex- 
pressions than thoughts expressed. Is it not safe to assume that 
the central element in the treatise, the love of God, is part of the 
author’s conception of Christianity, and that the “messages” 
simply are subconscious elaborations of her mind? Everything 
points in that direction. 


The Truth of Spiritualism is a book of entirely different 
character. Mrs. Humphreys begins her treatise on Spiritism, 
which, by the way, is advertised as “no indictment of any religion 
or any creed,” by denouncing what she terms the Church, and 
particularly Catholic beliefs and practices, with a virulence and 
bigotry rare among educated people in our times. 

First she attacks the foundations of the Church; its tradi- 
tions are unreconcilable, and its claims to doctrinal authority is 
an arrogance which the Church alone can explain. The Bible is 
an unreliable chronicle which gives a false impression of Christ. 
We wonder whence Mrs. Humphreys got her true impression. 
The whole doctrine of the Church is confusing and contradictory, 
and its interpretation of “vicarious salvation has only proved it- 
self a basis of irreligion.” Christianity gives no hope of a future 
life, no consolation to the dying. The Church’s one endeavor is 
to keep man in subjection to itself. 

The Mass is a means of making the soul a plaything for pious 
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experiments, a subject for priestly autocracy. The ceremonies 
of the Church do not glorify a Supreme Being, they “merely 
pander to priestly self-importance, to that man set in a little 
brief authority whose ecclesiastical antics might well make the 
angels weep.” Religious observance “panders to the lower in- 
stincts of vanity, self-gratification, greed, and ambition 

It wovld be wearisome to enumerate more of Mrs. Humph- 
reys’ grievances against the Church and Christianity. But what 
is it that she wishes us to substitute for Christian belief? What 
is this Truth of Spiritualism? 

A maze of vague, incoherent, unproven assertions, a jumble 
of rambling nonsense, of stuffy, sickly sentimental Raymondiana, 
interspersed with impassioned tirades against Christianity as seen 
through the spectacles of ignorance, prejudice, and calumny, and 
hovering above all this the arrogant, self-canonized opinion of 
Mrs. Humphreys, run amuck among truths beyond its grasp and 
appreciation, ignorant, irrational, defiant, indecent, and sacri- 
legious. 


EAST BY WEST. By A.J. Morrison. Boston: The Four Seas Co. 
$1.50 net. 

Mr. Morrison has succeeded in his purpose of surveying the 
history of civilization through the development of the world’s 
commerce. In a colloquial style he traces with zest the causes 
which led to the shifting of trade from Babylon and Phoenicia to 
Greece, Rome, Constantinople, Venice, Bruges, Spain and Portu- 
gal, England and America. The methods of transportation, from 
their crude beginnings in the East to the growth of the merchant 
marine and the modern network of canals and railroads, are 
colorfully presented. The second half of the book deals largely 
with the history of English and American commercial expansion. 
His record ends with the construction of the Bagdad Railway, 
and the reopening of the centres of the East to the world’s 
markets. 


WOUNDED WORDS. By Cora Berry Whitin. Boston: The 

Four Seas Co. $1.00 net. 

This is a little volume of charades in rhyme. The author 
explains that they were originally written in the hope that their 
“reconstruction” might relieve some weary hours for convales- 
cents wounded during the War. They are now published for the 
entertainment of those who are endowed with the faculty of 
guessing, and enjoy its exercise. An ingenious key is furnished 
by which they may establish the correctness of their interpreta- 
tions, 
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THE WORLDLINGS. By Leonard Merrick. New York: E. P. 

Dutton & Co. $1.90. 

Some years ago Mr. Leonard Merrick’s novel appealed to an 
appreciative, but comparatively small, circle of readers. It has 
recently been his singular experience to be re-discovered and to 
have his works reprinted, each with a eulogistic preface by some 
literary celebrity. Whether or not the writings deserve all the 
praise now lavished upon them, their revival is welcome, not only 
on account of the talent displayed, but also by reason of their 
freedom from certain objectionable features that disfigure too 
much of contemporary fiction. The author is absolutely of this 
sophisticated age, modern in mind and manner; yet though he 
frequently deals with grave transgressions, he does so without 
the degrading grossness so often found elsewhere; moreover, 
there cannot be charged to his account any responsibility for con- 
tribution to the chaos produced by putting evil for good and good 
for evil. 

The Worldlings, now republished under its original title, 
hardly represents Mr. Merrick at his best; nevertheless, it is a 
readable novel and, in the main, true to its author’s form. 


LITTLE MOTHER AMERICA. By Helen Fitzgerald Sanders. 

Boston: The Cornhill Co. 

This War novel has for its heroine a mysterious young Bel- 
gian refugee who lands in New York alone, unable to recall her 
name or anything of her past, speaking, at first, only the word, 
America. Her adventures, her eventual marriage to an American, 
followed by the establishment of her identity and the return of 
her memory, make up a story with possibilities that the author 
has not handled to the best advantage. Interest would have been 
increased by letting the reader into the secret earlier; as it is, ~ 
the attention is distracted by speculating on complications that 
prove to be non-existent. This, with inconsistencies, errors in 
construction, and the use of a too rhetorical style, militates 
against effectiveness. 


CREATION VERSUS EVOLUTION. By Rev. Philo L. Mills, D.D. 
Washington, D. C.: The Andrew B. Graham Co. 50 cents. 
Trailing clouds of glory did early man come from God, 

but ere long shades of the prison-house began to close upon the 

growing race. Physically, mentally, morally, ‘and religiously, 
primitive man stood upon a plane enormously higher than that 
of the highest sub-human anthropoids, enormously higher indeed 
than that of the great bulk of his offspring the modern, uncivilized 
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“primitive” peoples. Such is the thesis proposed and defended by 
Reverend Doctor Philo L. Mills in this pamphlet. Father 
Mills has gathered his evidence not so much from theological as 
from archeological and anthropological sources, with which he 
shows wide acquaintance. Even those who may not be willing to 
accept all of his conclusions, will nevertheless find in this modest 
brochure, particularly in the third section on moral and religious 
data, much material and many suggestions that have an interest- 
ing bearing on the question of the physical and cultural begin- 
nings of the human race—a subject that has lost none of its 
witchery since the publication of the Descent of Man, and upon 
which much new light has been shed that was hidden from the 
eyes of Darwin. 


HE Extension Press of Chicago has rendered another service 

to Catholic art in the Life of the Blessed Virgin in Pictures, 
by Rev. William D. O’Brien ($1.50). The book presents sixty- 
three full page reproductions in sepia of the best works 
of religious art, both ancient and modern, illustrating the life of 
the Blessed Mother. Each picture is faced by a page of explan- 
atory text. The result is a charming volume, a worthy companion 
to Christ’s Life in Pictures, which appeared from the same Press 
some time since. 


HELPFUL collection of “Daily Thoughts from the Gospel” is 

entitled Our Saviour’s Own Words, selected and arranged by 
Rev. F. J. Remler, C.M. This pocket companion for the busy man 
is published by the Abbey Student Press, St. Benedict’s College, 
Atchison, Kansas, and sold for 75 cents, 80 cents with postage. 
Discounts are allowed on quantities. 


HE student of French will find a valuable aid in How to Speak 

French Like the French (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$2.00: The authors are Marie and Jeanne Yersin, the originators 
of the “Phono-Rhythmic French Method,” which has already been 
put out in book form by Messrs. Lippincott. The book under re- 
view presents that bane of the foreign student, the “Idioms and 
Current Expressions of the French Language,” in concise form 
yet amply illustrated. It should prove a valuable aid to schools 
and students. 


HE recent volumes of “The Modern Library” (Boni & Live- 
i right, 85 cents each) include Best American Short Stories, 
edited by Alexander Jessup, and A Modern Book of Criticisms, 
excerpts from the critical thought of the times, edited with an 
introduction by Ludwig Lewisohn. 
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GABRIEL BEAUCHESNE, PARIS: 

La Parousie, by Cardinal Louis Billot, S.J. (9 fr. net). The am- 
bition of all Catholic theologians is to account for the apparent fact 
that the end of the world is presented in the New Testament as near. 
The eminent professor of theology in the Gregorian University finds 
the solution in the nature of prophecy as distinct from history. 
Prophecy is without perspective. This fact is undeniable in the Old 
Testament, and instructive for the interpretation of the New. We 
should not be surprised, therefore, to find the end of the world and 
the destruction of Jerusalem represented in the New Testament as 
connected events, portrayed under a single image, which literally re- 
fers to the overthrow of the Jewish commonwealth, yet at the same 
time typifies the final consummation of things. The Scriptural image 
is a tableau vivant, and the mentioning of two events together does not 
imply by any means that they are as near in time and history as in 
the singleness of vision which embraces both. Events under the eye 
of prophecy are not tied together by “simple continuity or chrono- 
logical simultaneity;” they have a particular quality of connectiveness 
not found elsewhere, because prophecy has a category all its own; 
and thus we find in the eschatalogical Discourse of the Saviour two 
events simultaneously predicted, two catastrophes of unequal grandeur 
set forth under the same perspective: the near destruction of Jerusalem 
and the final consummation of the world. Neither is regarded in it- 
self; both are confusedly presented together; and reason, guided by 
analogy, is able to overcome what is indistinct to the eye. 

Cardinal Billot applies this principle of solution to all the texts 
of difficulty from St. Matthew to the Apocalypse. A freshness of illus- 
trative analogy pervades the presentation; and though it be invidious 
to single out any one part more than another, this is especially true 
of what the Cardinal has to say concerning the famous difficulty in 
1 Thess. iv. 13-17, where St. Paul seems to include himself among those 
destined to survive unto the Parousia. His Eminence expresses the 
hope that “this modest work will help to enlighten some of good will, 
dispel the doubts raised by recent controversy, and solve one of the 
chief difficulties urged by modern criticism against the Gospel.” We 
join heartily in this holy hope. The stronghold attacked is one we 
may all pray to see laid low, so long has it stood as a threatening 
salient thrust deep into the Christian battle front. 

Les Origines du Dogme de la Trinité (24 fr.) is the fourth edi- 
tion of the Abbé Jules Lebreton’s well-known work on the Blessed 
Trinity. The first edition appeared in 1909. He has re-written the 
chapters on the Messianic Hope, the Logos of Philo, and the Trinity 
in the synoptic Gospels, and added a number of changes here and 
there in answer to his critics and reviewers. The same publishers 
announce a brief summary of this scholarly treatise, entitled Le Dieu 
Vivant, la révélation de la sainte Trinité dans le Nouveau Testament. 

Geneviéve Hennet de Goutel is a delightful sketch by Marthe Amal- 
bert, her friend and fellow-worker in the hospitals of Rumania dur- 
ing the late War. Geneviéve de Goutel was a writer and an artist of 
more than average ability, but gave up her career for a life of social 
service—first with Marc Sangnier of Le Sillon in his great social 
apostolate, and later on with the wounded soldiers in far-away Ru- 
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mania. Father Sertillanges writes a most interesting preface to the 
volume. (7 fr.) 

We also recommend to our readers three helpful volumes of ser- 
mons, instructive for the layman, suggestive for the priest, Instructions 
d’un Quart d’Heure, by the Abbé J. Pailler; Vade-Mecum des Prédica- 
teurs, by two Missionaries of long and wide experience, and Tome II. 
of the Dominicales (5 fr.) of Abbé Eugéne Duplessy, already noticed 
in these pages. This second volume covers from the Feast of St. 
Joseph to the Feast of St. Peter. 


Pierre TEQuI, PARIS: 

Je Crois en Jesus Christ, by Abbé Lemoine, the sequel to Je Crois 
en Dieu by the same author, is an equally beautiful book. It is a life 
of the Saviour explained and meditated. The author runs over the 
great events from the Annunciation to the Resurrection one by one 
and, absorbing the infinite richness of the Gospel, comments its en- 
semble and detail with his heart as well as his mind. There is noth- 
ing artificial here, not a page that he has not lived, not a line, not a 
word which he has not felt. This is the real originality of this work, 
and the mark that distinguishes it from so many others. 

It is also, here and there, a work of science, rich in opulent in- 
formation, where the apologetic takes an elevation and a depth truly 
exceptional, a work where the idea is condensed in robust and strik- 
ing formulas, where conviction and sentiment unite to produce beau- 
tiful and powerful effects. We meet with remarks of singular pene- 
tration, flashes of light on pages of magnificent plenitude. The brief, 
compact and rapid glosses of the discourses and the maxims of Christ 
bring out in strong relief the sweetness and the severity of the evan- 
gelical doctrine. 

Le Relévement National, by Monseigneur Gibier, is perhaps the 
most remarkable book which has come from the pen of the Bishop of 
Versailles. At the present moment there is no subject more intensely 
practical than National Reconstruction, and Monseigneur Gibier, whose 
intellect is so keen and whose judgment so sure, is admirably qualified 
to treat it. We may judge of the interest of its pages by the eminently 
suggestive titles of its chapters. First part—Those who cannot uplift 
us—Les Aveugles—Les Négateurs—Les Sceptiques—Les Sectaires—Les 
Arrivistes—Les Jouisseurs—Les Corrupteurs—Les Utopistes—Les In- 
souciantes—Les Timides—Les Découragés—Les Inutiles—Les Routi- 
niers—Les Intransigeants—La Femme inférieure 4 sa mission, Sec- 
ond part—Those who shall uplift us—Nos morts—Les Saints—Les 
Apétres—Les Convaincus—Les_ Bienveillants—Les Laborieux—Les 
Adaptes—Les Organisateurs—Les Dirigeants—Les Educateurs—Les 
Chefs de famille—La Femme chrétienne et francaise. 


LIBRAIRIE VICTOR LECOFFRE, PARIS: 

Le Livre de Jérémie, by Rev. Albert Condamin, S.J. (24 fr.), be- 
longs to the collection of Biblical studies undertaken by a number of 
Catholic Biblical scholars in France. The present volume deals with 
the prophet Jeremias 2nd the most critical period of the Jewish people, 
the Babylonian activity. The author deals in an exhaustive manner 
with the prophecy of Jeremias and the many difficult problems it pre- 
sents. His work is an introduction, a translation and a commentary 
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of the prophecy of Jeremias. Biblical criticism mutilates this 
prophecy almost beyond recognition; some critics regard only about 
one-fifth of the prophecy as authentic. The author of the present 
volume defends the traditional conservative view: the prophecy is in- 
spired in its entirety, with the sole exception of unimportant, often 
explanatory, glosses. 

The Septuagint version of the prophecy is much shorter than the 
Hebrew text. The explanation of this discrepancy may, in the opinion 
of the author, be found in the fact that the Septuagint translator 
omitted many details and umnecessary repetitions in which the 
Hebrew abounds. The chronology of the prophecy of Jeremias pre- 
sents difficulties, not, however, insurmountable. The prophecies were 
written at different times. When these parts were placed together into 
one book the prophecies were grouped according to subject matter. 
Again the chronological disorders may be due, in part, to the different 
manner in which the Hebrews and Babylonians recorded events of 
importance. “The prophecies against the nations” probably circu- 
lated at first as a separate volume and were eventually placed at the 
end of the book, whilst, in another revision, they were placed else- 
where. The Messianic hope finds a prominent place in the ministry 
of Jeremias; the present evils and misfortunes suffered by the people 
are contrasted with the glory of the coming Kingdom. The author 
of this work enumerates various interpretations of the famous passage, 
“a woman shall compass a man,” but offers no definite solution be- 
yond the statement that the entire poem is Messianic in character. 

A valuable bibliography and a chronological arrangement of the 
chapters add much to the value of the study of the ministry of the 
great Prophet of Israel. Throughout the work the traditional con- 
servative position is defended by the author, in opposition to the anni- 
hilating destructiveness of radical criticism. 


Cra Eprrora “Ext DEBATE,” HABANA: 

Lo que me ensefio la-vida (De mi jardin y del cercado ajeno),. 
por David Rubio, 0.S.A. Spanish literature does not abound in minia- 
turists of thoughts; therefore the booklet of Dr. David Rubio, O.S.A., 
is, for the Spanish speaking world, to some extent a litery"y novelty. 
As a writer, his thought covers the whole field of human experi- 
ence and strikes always a note of originality. His satire finds an easy 
mark in the national characteristics of other people. While he ad- 
mires the United States, the practical genius of its people, the free- 
dom granted to the Catholic Church, and the religious organization of 
American Catholicism, he does not believe in American democracy. 

Some of his expressions are not theologically correct, as, for in- 
stance, when he says: “The fate of man is to be a slave, as when he 
lost his innocence he lost his freedom;” and “Great souls are portions 
of Eternity.” Doubtless we must ascribe these lapses to poetic license 
and exaggeration. They do not impair the merit and beauty of style 
of a book that commands the attention of thinkers and all lovers of 
Spanish literature. 








Recent Events. 


Fighting of the severest character has con- 
Russia. tinued all through the month between the 
Polish and Bolshevik armies. Despite 
their forced evacuation of Kiev, which occurred on June 12th, the 
advantage on the whole seems to rest with the Poles. In the 
South and the region around Kiev the Poles have been forced 
to retire, but are putting up a stubborn defence. In the North 
they have been generally successful and have launched against 
the Bolsheviki, between the Dvina and upper Beresina, a power- 
ful counter-offensive, in the course of which they have wiped out 
two Bolshevik divisions. There are twenty Bolshevik divisions 
on the northern front. Militarists consider this the greatest con- 
centration ever brought against the Poles, but the Polish com- 
mand has assured the people that there is no danger of their 
breaking through. General Alexis Brusiloff, former Commander- 
in-Chief of the Russian Armies, is understood to have assumed 
command of the Bolshevik offensive against Poland. 

The Cabinet of the Polish Premier Spulski, which succeeded 
that of Premier Paderewski on December 15th last, has resigned. 
The resignation is believed to have been brought about chiefly 
by opposition to the Government’s policy regarding the creation 
of a buffer state between Poland and Russia. 

After the Polish-Bolshevik campaign, the negotiations in 
London between Gregory Krassin, the Soviet envoy, and the Brit- 
ish Premier occupy the foremost place in the Russian news of the 
past month. The English Government has definitely committed 
itself to the resumption of trade. Krassin has succeeded in ob- 
taining a promise from the Lenine-Trotzky Government that all 
the concessions demanded as preliminaries by Lloyd George 
would be granted. British and Allied prisoners in Russia are to 
be returned; the Bolsheviki agree not to interfere in the political 
affairs of other nations; and they promise to assist in every way 
the reorganization of transportation systems in Russia. Already 
Krassin has contracted for shipments to Russia of large quantities 
of medicines, hospital supplies, woollen goods and shoes. He is 
negotiating also for shipments of tea, coffee, machinery and cot- 
ton. Both the French and American Governments look with dis- 
favor on this resumption of trade with the Soviet Government. 
Italy, however, as a result of recent negotiations, has agreed to 
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an exchange of merchandise with Russia. Contracts amounting 
to 100,000,000 Swedish kroners have also been negotiated be- 
tween Sweden and Bolshevik Russia. Norway has also informed 
the Russian Soviet. Government of her willingness to resume 
trade. 

Besides the campaign in Poland, the Bolsheviki have en- 
gaged in important fighting in other fields. In the middle of 
May a Bolshevik army landed from thirteen ships near Enzeli, in 
Persia, on the Caspian Sea, and forced the British troops sta- 
tioned there to withdraw. The British retreated to Rehst, which 
was also occupied later by the Bolsheviki, who continued their 
advance, and early in June were reported to have captured 
Teheran, the Persian capital. This last report, however, is un- 
confirmed. The results of the Persian invasion have been chiefly 
two: first, the capture, at Enzeli, of the entire White (Denikin) 
fleet, consisting of six cruisers and seven transports and a large 
quantity of war material from the Caucasus; and, second, the 
exchange of parleys between the Bolsheviki and Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha, leader of the Turkish Nationalists, resulting in the recog- 
nition by the former of the Nationalist Republic. The Persian 
Government has forwarded a strong protest against these pro- 
ceedings to the League of Nations. 

Meanwhile the Bolsheviki have been less successful in the 
Crimea, where General Wrangel, Denikin’s successor, has re- 
organized a force of 70,000 men and started a successful offensive. 
In a recent action he is reported to have captured two ports on 
the Sea of Azov, together with five thousand prisoners, twenty- 
seven guns and five armored trains. Denikin’s former volunteer 
army has been disbanded and a new regular army organized 
under the strictest discipline. 

The so-called Far Eastern Republic, with headquarters re- 
cently established at Verkhneudinsk, has opened up peace nego- 
tiations with the Japanese. The military basis would be the dis- 
armament of the troops of General Semenoff, Commander-in-Chief 
of all the Russian Armies, and the evacuation of Transbaikalia by 
the Japanese. Harmony appears to reign between the Moscow 
(Bolsheviki) and Verkhneudinsk and Vladivostok Governments, 
the Soviet Government having recognized the two latter govern- 
ments, each of which is claiming independence. 


The election for the first Parliament under 

Germany. the German Constitution took place on 

: June 6th. The result was a smashing de- 
feat for the coalition Government that has been in power. Two 


vou. cxt. 36 
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of the three coalition parties, namely, the Democratic and the 
Majority Socialists, the representatives of moderate principles, 
suffered severe losses and the consequent gains went to the ex- 
tremists of the Right and Left. The Independent Socialists 
gained nearly 2,000,000 votes. The Nationalists and German 
People’s Party gained together about 1,300,000 votes. Including 
the deputies from plebiscite districts, who retain their National 
Assembly mandates in the new Reichstag, the latter body will 
consist of four hundred and sixty members. Although the Ma- 
jority Socialist-Democratic Centrist bloc still retains a nominal 
balance of power, the heavy drift to the Right and Left has made 
a stable government practically impossible. 

As a result of the elections, the Cabinet of Premier Braun 
immediately resigned, and President Ebert requested Chancellor 
Mueller to form a new ministry. Herr Mueller declined the task, 
however, owing to the refusal of the Independent Socialists, the 
second strongest party in the Reichstag, to participate in any but 
a purely Socialistic government. Thereupon Dr. Rudolf Heinze, 
a Moderate conservative, endeavored to form a Cabinet, only to 
renounce the attempt on meeting with opposition from the Ma- 
jority Socialists. The solution of the difficulty is at present a 
matter of speculation. What is anticipated is the establishment 
of the old coalition, with a certain amount of stability given to 
its precarious majority by a promise of benevolent neutrality 
from the People’s Party. This expedient can be but temporary. 
Any Government formed will be merely a provisional one to carry 
on affairs till the Spa Conference is over. 

It has been recently announced that the reduction of the 
German Army to 2,000,000 men has been accomplished in accord- 
ance with the Versailles Treaty. A late order issued by President 
Ebert creates a Provisional Army Advisory Committee to work 
with the Ministry of Defence, and a similar Navy Advisory Com- 
mittee. Non-commissioned officers and men will have member- 
ship on these committees. The soldiers and sailors will be 
elected by trustees in different districts. Each committee will 
organize sub-committees to be convened for a three-day confer- 
ence in Berlin. 

The Ministry of Transport announced toward the end of 
May that the delivery of 5,000 locomotives to the Entente, in ac- 
cordance with the Peace Treaty, had been completed. The for- 
mer Prussian-Hessian railway system now possesses 23,000 loco- 
motives, which is 1,400 more than it had before the War, but 
only 13,000 locomotives are capable of being used. 

Restoration of the Louvain Library was begun in May by 
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the German Government at a cost of more than 5,000,000 francs 
gold, in execution of the agreement with Belgium. Restoration 
of paintings carried off during the War is also proceeding. Up 
to April 1st, Germany is reported to have restored to France eight 
billion marks in cash and securities and large quantities of art 
works, documents and archives, and to Belgium about the same 
amount. 

Because of their participation in the Kapp revolt last March, 
Admiral von Trotha, ex-Chief of the Admiralty, Rear Admiral 
von Leventzow, recently Governor of Kiel, and Major von Falken- 
hausen, at one time an Assistant Secretary of State, have, with 
twelve other military and naval officers, been dismissed from serv- 
ice. Their cases have been laid before the Public Prosecutor for 
further action. Eighty-five cases arising out of the Kapp revolt 
have so far been disposed of by Government officials. 


Early in June the terms of an alliance 
France. between France and Belgium were agreed 
on by representatives of the two countries. 
The general lines of the alliance are as follows: Aviation, Engi- 
neering, Artillery, Cavalry, and Infantry Staffs will choose one 
delegate each for each country. The alliance will be strictly de- 
fensive, and Belgium’s liability is excluded in case of French ag- 
gression or colonial conflict. The duration of the Treaty, whose 
purpose is the defence of the Belgian and French frontiers, will 
be for from five to fifteen years. Belgium agrees to maintain a 
larger army than before the War and to restore the Antwerp 
fortifications and others. The alliance, which marks the end of 
Belgium’s guaranteed neutrality in time of peace, has long been 
expected as the natural outgrowth of the War. It will not include 
any other nation. 

Since these last notes were written, France has completely 
withdrawn her troops from the occupied German cities, Germany 
having fulfilled the conditions of the Allies. Marshal Foch occu- 
pied Frankfort, Darmstadt, Hanan, Dieburg, and Hamburg be- 
cause the Germans, in violation of the Treaty, sent heavy forces 
into the neutral zone. Those troops having been withdrawn, 
France evacuated the German cities. There were no disorders 
during the ‘withdrawal. 

Up to May 30th German deliveries of coal to France under 
the Treaty of Versailles amounted to 4,686,000 tons, according 
to a recent announcement of the Reparations Commission. Of this 
total, 405,000 tons were given to Luxemburg. In the same period 
Italy received 306,000 tons and Belgium 98,000 tons. Germany, 
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up to the end of May, the announcement shows, also had deliv- 
ered to France 6,547 horses, 40,720 head of cattle, 67,476 sheep 
and 7,575 goats. German deliveries to Belgium in this period 
were 3,116 horses, 43,489 head of cattle, 32,644 sheep, 6,140 goats 
and 28,339 fowl. 

Governmental control of the purchase and distribution of 
wheat will probably be extended for another year. It is held the | 
economic situation will not yet permit the Government to allow 
wheat to be sold in the general market, as the price would tend 
to equal that paid abroad, and so increase the price of bread in 
France. Winter wheat prospects throughout France are very 
good, according to reports of the Ministry of Agriculture. It is 
announced that a good grade of wheat covers approximately 
8,500,000 acres. In 1919, a poor year, France raised 173,000,000 
bushels of wheat and had to buy 150,000,000 bushels abroad. 
This year, with 800,000 more acres seeded than last year, the crop 
is estimated to be at least fifty per cent better, bringing the yield 
to 260,000,000 bushels. 

In May the General Federation of Labor called off the strike 
it had ordered in support of the railway men’s walkout. The 
motion provided for the immediate resumption of work. The 
Federation asserted that the hasty presentation in the Chamber of 
Deputies of the Government’s railroad reorganization plan, showed 
that their action in calling the strike for nationalization of the 
roads was justified, and that nationalization was demanded by the 
country. But the general belief is that the strong attitude of the 
Government and hostile public opinion have, between them, ad- 
ministered a definite defeat to the laborites. In former big 
French strikes, even if they were unsuccessful, the men have been 
strong enough to insist on “no dismissals” as one of the condi- 
tions of the resumption of work. But in the present strike they 
were unable to carry even that point. 

With regard to the general international situation, the 
month’s record has largely been one of negotiations and half- 
negotiations, but of no definite decisions. Shortly after the close 
of the San Remo Conference in May the British and French 
Premiers met at Hythe, England, to discuss preliminaries for the 
Spa Conference with the Germans. The chief topic discussed was 
the matter of the German indemnity. What the French want is, 
in the very near future, actual cash or its equivalent for what 
Germany owes, or at least of a good part of the debt. To that end 
Premier Millerand proposed an international loan, based upon 
the German debt to the Allies, the bonds of which should be 
guaranteed by all the Allies. English statesmen appear to 
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object to guaranteeing this issue, of which England is to receive 
only twenty-five per cent. 

As the Italian Government is discontented with the portion 
of the German reparations money allotted her, and in addition 
has protested against the settlement of this question in a private 
conference between the British and French Premiers without dis- 
cussion with the other Allies, the meeting of the Supreme Council 
at Brussels and the conference with the Germans at Spa, orig- 
inally set for June 21st, have been postponed. It is understood 
that the general Brussels Conference of the heads of the Allied 
Governments will be held on July 2d, 3d, and 4th, and this will 
be followed by discussions with the German representatives on 
July 5th. ; 

New and substantial credits for the relief and reconstruction 
of Central European countries, including Austria and Hungary, 
have been arranged by the Governments of Great Britain, Den- 
mark, Holland, Norway, Sweden, and Switzerland. The French 
Government has asked the Chamber of Deputies for the necessary 
resources in order that France may participate in the relief plans. 
The credits are mainly in the form of raw materials and food. 


Premier Nitti and his Ministry, the third 
Italy. to be formed under his leadership, resigned 
office on June 9th. Since then former 
Premier Giolitti has been requested by the King to form a new 
Cabinet. Premier Nitti’s resignation was the outcome, appa- 
rently, of a resolution introduced by the Socialist Parliamentary 
group. This was to the effect that the Government statement on 
the annulment of the bread decree should not be heard, since the 
original decree raising the price of bread was a violation of the 
Parliament’s prerogatives. Every party in the House had pro- 
tested against the decree, which the Government sanctioned to 
avoid a Government loss of 8,000,000,000 lire through the bread 
subsidy. The loss next year is expected to amount to 14,000,- 
000,000 lire. 

The controversy over the bread decree, however, was merely 
the culmination of a series of incidents throughout the month, all 
tending to increase Signor Nitti’s unpopularity. One of these 
was the summary wholesale arrests of Dalmatian residents in 
Rome, old and young, at dead of night, and the clumsily con- 
trived fiction of a Dalmatian plot to justify the blunder which 
aroused general indignation. Then, too, when the Premier 
formed his third Cabinet toward the end of May, he constructed 
it by sacrificing the best elements of the second Nitti Cabinet in 
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favor of newcomers who had not the requisite prestige, authority 
or experience. The chief cause of the Nitti downfall, however, 
was due to the fact that the recent elections brought into Parlia- 
ment representatives of the newly organized Popular (Catholic) 
Party, and the balance of power was held between them and the 
Socialists. As the programmes of these two parties were diamet- 
rically opposed, the Premier’s various measures inevitably met 
the disapproval of one or the other, and he found it impossible 
to reconcile them. 

Signor Giolitti was Premier at the time of Italy’s entrance 
into the War, which he vigorously opposed, and it is anticipated 
that his foreign policy will include a resumption of full relations 
with Germany. He is looked on with considerable distrust by 
Allied statesmen, especially by the French, so much so that the 
question now is, not whether the French will meet the Germans at 
Spa, but whether they will even sit with representatives of the 
Giolitti Government. His Ministry is expected to contain repre- 
sentatives of all the parties of the Left, and probably will be a 
coalition which will exclude none but the ultra conservatives and 
the official Socialists. At last accounts he was reported as en- 
deavoring to arrive at an arrangement with the Catholic Party. 

The internal situation throughout Italy is giving grave con- 
cern. Rioting in widely separated parts of the country, as the re- 
sult of dissatisfaction with economic conditions, has assumed a 
serious aspect. The looting of shops in principal cities and 
clashes between civilians and members of the State police are re- 
ported in recent dispatches. Several strikes are in effect and 
industry is being severely handicapped. General strikes have 
been declared in Carnia, in the northeastern provinces, in Verona, 
and in Palermo, and an agricultural strike is in progress in the 
Province of Bari. 

. Severe fighting between Italian troops and Albanian insur- 
gents has occurred recently at Avlona, Albania, over which Italy 
has a mandate. The Albanian forces succeeded in driving the 
Italian garrisons from the interior of Avlona, and communica- 
tions with the hinterland by telephone and telegraph have been 
completely severed. Thus the port is now inaccessible to the 
Italians except from the sea. Avlona itself was only saved from 
capture by the Albanians after a furious night battle lasting over 
four hours. Italian battleships were engaged in the action, and 
they are reported to have shelled and completely wiped out three 
villages. At present writing Avlona is in a state of siege and 
Italian naval reénforcements are being hurried from Brindisi and 
Taranto. 
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Early in June Premier Nitti was reported as having made 
new compromise proposals to Jugo-Slavia, intended to solve the 
Adriatic question. Because of his subsequent resignation this, 
of course, has all gone for nothing, and the situation remains the 
same. D’Annunzio is still in control at Fiume, and has even 
threatened to make incursions into Jugo-Slav territory in the 
interior. 


After prolonged delays and numerous vain 

Hungary. efforts to obtain modification of the Allied 

terms, Hungary finally signed the Peace 

Treaty at Versailles on June 4th. Certain provisions of the 

Treaty have aroused much opposition throughout Hungary ever 

since their presentation last January, and demands were voiced 

in every section that the Government refuse to sign the docu- 

ment. Count Albert Apponyi, head of the Hungarian peace dele- 

gation, resigned rather than sign what he declared to be “a rag of 
iniquity.” 

By the terms of the Treaty, Hungary, which six years ago 
had an area greater than Italy and a larger population than Spain, 
is now left with an area hardly twice that of Switzerland and a 
population less than that of Belgium. Hungary is now smaller 
than all of her neighbors and rivals, Rumania, Jugo-Slavia and 
Czecho-Slovakia, each being more than twice as large, both in 
area and population. Moreover, whereas before the War Mag- 
yars were masters of millions of alien subjects, today many Mag- 
yars are under foreign rule. This last was the most objection- 
able feature of the Treaty in Hungarian eyes. Provisions for 
holding plebiscites in territory awarded to Jugo-Slavia, Rumania 
and Czecho-Slovakia, formerly included within Hungarian boun- 
daries, constituted the major demand of the Magyar representa- 
tives in their request for the revision of the Treaty. 

Though these and other requests were refused by the Allies, 
the Hungarians draw some hope from the phraseology of the cov- 
ering note, which is somewhat milder than the notes accompany- 
ing the German and Austrian treaties. The covering letter also 
points out that in the application of the terms a certain amount 
of latitude will be allowed, and that, in cases where the Allied 
Commission for Fixing Frontiers finds that obvious injustice has 
been done, a report on the subject may be addressed to the Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations. 

On June 9th, the Hungarian Cabinet, headed by Premier 
Semeden, Premier and Minister of the Interior, resigned. The 
Cabinet was formed on March 14th last, and its resignation was 
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caused by its inability to suppress the White Terror exercised 
for some months by the “Society for Awakening Hungarians,” 
and by army officers. It will be the task of the new Government 
to reéstablish order and security for all citizens and to prevent 
the “boycott of Hungary,” which has been announced by the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions to start on June 20th, and 
to be maintained while the White Terror exists. 

The decision to proclaim a general boycott on commerce with 
Hungary, was reached on June 3d by the executive committee of 
the International Trades Unions and the General Council of the 
International Federation of Transport Workers, in session at 
Amsterdam. Communications by rail, sea, port, telegraph and 
all other means, between Hungary and the outside world, will be 
cut off, according to the resolutions passed, as a protest against 
the “persecution of Hungarian workmen by the White Terror.” 
Instructions to this effect have been sent to all unions of trans- 
port workers and railway men. 

It was reported several months ago that Admiral Horthy, 
who still continues as Regent of Hungary, had secretly, but offi- 
cially, offered the Hungarian throne to former Emperor Charles, 
with the assurance that everything was arranged for the restora- 
tion of the Hapsburg monarchy with the consent of the majority 
of the population. Over half the Hungarian population, espe- 
cially the peasants, are said to want a return of the monarchy to 
end the present political chaos. The Allies, however, have de- 
clined to permit this solution, and the ex-Emperor is still in resi- 
dence at Prangins, near Geneva. 


The Austrian Cabinet, headed by Dr. Karl 

Austria. Renner as Chancellor, which has been ad- 

ministering the country’s affairs for the 

greater part of the time since the armistice, resigned office on 

June 11th. The break came unexpectedly over the Minister of 

War’s decree on army discipline, which question had been raised 

in the National Assembly by the Christian Socialists. It is be- 

lieved a new Coalition Cabinet will be formed pending the elec- 
tions. 

It is said that the members of the Left had stood ready for 
some days to seize the first pretext for a break, feeling that the 
Christian Socialists were steadily blocking legislation to which the 
former were pledged. The crisis was hastened by external events, 
and also by a recent incident at Gratz when gendarmes fired into 
crowds, who were demonstrating against profiteering in food, and 
killed twelve people. The Conservative Provincial Government is 
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charged with blocking an investigation and the punishment of the 
gendarmes. Moreover, a recent reactionary anti-Semitic demon- 
stration was followed by monarchist agitation. Reports of a 
strong movement in Tyrol, Salzburg and portions of Upper 
Austria to join Bavaria and create a Catholic kingdom under 
Prince Rupprecht, also contributed fo the fall of the Government. 
An Austrian Commission sent to Belgrade to negotiate for 
foodstuffs and other supplies, has reported that the Serbs are 
unwilling to accept in exchange luxuries, which are all that 
Austria has to offer, nor will the Serbs accept Austrian money. 
The most formidable anti-Semitic demonstration which 
Vienna has witnessed since last autumn occurred on June 9th after 
a great mass meeting of the German and Austrian ex-Officers’ 
Association combined with other anti-Semitic elements. The as- 
sembly took place in Rathaus Square as a protest against the 
Jewish element in the government and army. The elimination 
of the Jews was demanded. After inflammatory speeches a great 
crowd began spontaneous demonstrations through the various 
boulevards, and a number of persons were maltreated. 
According to late dispatches the Allies have proposed to take 
over the financial administration of Austria to insure her economic 
recovery, and have agreed to allow Austria to contract a loan for 
food and other needs which shall have a priority over reparation 
claims. In return the Reparations Commission will assume direc- 
tion of Austrian finances. The Entente proposal, which is signed 
by the French and English members of the Reparations Commis- 
sion, Vienna section, authorizes the issue of Treasury bonds, for 
which the public property and all the revenues of Austria will 
serve as guarantee for all foreign obligations, including war debts 
and reparations. The Reparations Commission will have control 
of Austrian finances and will eventually be able to take in hand 
the imposition of taxes and will assure strict economy in State 
expenditures. Strong opposition to the proposal is expressed by 
the newspapers and by the pro-Germans in Austria, as they think 
this intervention of the Entente will make impossible the success 
of their movement for annexation to Germany. In political 
circles, however, the proposal is considered favorably. © 
June 17, 1920. 








With Our Readers. 


OR many months past the Catholic weeklies of the country 
have endeavored to arouse Catholics to the dangers that 
threatened Catholic education. There is no more patent fact than 
that the steadying and saving influence of the nation during these 
critical days of reconstruction has been the religious education 
and the consequent practical religious principles fostered by the 
Catholics of the country. For decades they have not only cham- 
pioned the right and proclaimed the necessity of religious educa- 
tion, but they have given the strongest proof of their belief 
therein; have shouldered a double taxation and contributed hun- 
dreds of millions that their children might receive the education 
to which by every right of earth and of heaven they were entitled. 
* * * * 


HE fruits of education cannot be fully seen in one individual 


or group of individuals. They cannot be seen in one genera- 
tion. Traditions of the race have a tenacious way of holding out 


against assault. And even when denied, Christian traditions in 
faith and in morals oftentimes hold sway over the conduct of 
men and the laws of a nation. The present day must be some 
hours old before any one can deny that there was a yesterday. 
And the Christian truth of the ages must be worn threadbare 
and made no longer attractive before it may be denied. 


* * * * 


ENTAL attitudes must work themselves out before their value 

for good or their power for evil can become clearly and un- 
deniably apparent. Christianity did not suddenly reform the 
world. It required centuries for the world to understand: 
the Church was, during this process, in part conquered by the 
world. The Faith of Christ is really too much for us: achieve- 
ment in making it incarnate shows us also how much of beauty 
is still unattained, what heights of selflessness are still to be 
reached. Education in Christian truths means at least a more 
and more spiritual outlook on the world: a more spiritual inter- 
pretation of life, less seeking for oneself and for one’s own: 
the surer death of opportunism: the closer brotherly approach 
to every one of our fellows: an acceptance of the mind, teaching, 
love, mystery and leadership of Christ. 

* * * * 
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PPOSED to Christian education is the education that is not 

Christian. However, it may begin: no matter on what imi- 
tating pretexts it may be founded: no matter that it may deceive 
even the elect, it will in the long run lead to the acceptance of 
such beliefs, or lack of them, as will mean a departure from the 
spiritual and from spiritual values and an approach to material- 
ism and self-seeking opportunism. 


* * * * 


HRIST was a Man of clear intellect. He came to teach the 

truth and He said that any man who would not accept His 
truth would not know the way to eternal life. To permit the 
questioning of Christ’s teaching to enter into education, is to 
make education the protagonist of skepticism. It is the first step, 
though apparently no line is crossed, on the road to doubt, fear, 
uncertainty concerning the fundamental sanctities and responsi- 
bilities of life. Such education holds the seed of universal de- 
struction. It robs one of direct touch with God. It takes from 
him the commanding supremacy of Christ. It leads him to be 
self-centred, and almost persuaded that he should be self-suf- 
ficient. The world is narrowed to himself. Authority no longer 
inspires him; individualism is his only law. The spiritual 
drifts further away and at last becomes unreal. The sensible and 
the material win him because they, at least, are certain, tangible, 
appealing. Law is measured by convenience: opportunism is his 
creed. The history of the race proves to him that the fittest 
survive, and they are fittest who make themselves so by surviving. 
Self-interest is the goal, therefore, not self-sacrifice. If any man, 
Christian or not, were asked to give an estimate of the world as 
at present it shows itself in greater and extended issues, ten- 
dencies, philosophies and practical conduct, he would undoubt- 
edly describe it as well illustrating what we have just written. 
Indeed, we might fill these pages with judgments to that effect 
from widely different sources. 


* * * * 


HE two kinds of education have worked themselves out far 

enough to show that they are intrinsically antagonistic. 
Life—a journal which will not be charged with over-seriousness— 
recently quoted the statement of the President of a non-Catholic 
University and added, “this is a faithful description of a disease 
generally prevalent.” The statement itself was as follows: “Man’s 
attention and interest have been increasingly turned to himself, 
his immediate surroundings and his instant occupation. Having 
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come to feel himself quite superior to all that has gone before, 
and being without faith in anything that lies beyond, he has 
tended to become an extreme egoist.. The natural result has been 
to measure the universe in terms of himself and his present satis- 
faction.” 
* * * * 
ITH these facts so glaringly evident, with the eternal well- 
being of so many millions of souls jeopardized, with the 
future of our country hanging in the balance, the forces of ma- 
terialism, of secularism are endeavoring to extend the disease 
and have it eat deeper and deeper into the social structure of 
the country. That they are so powerful is the best proof of how 
anti-Christian much of our modern education has been. 
* & * * 
T certainly behooves every Catholic that has the interest of his 
Faith at heart to rise from sleep, to keep in touch with and 
to study these movements, to go out upon the battlefield and not 
only to pray, but to fight for the rights that are inalienable. 
We have said “‘to study” these movements; for they never present 
themselves under their true colors nor with their real purpose. 
Materialism never yet had the courage to show its philosophy un- 


clothed. Opportunism would be damned at once if it showed its 
unmasked countenance. 


. * * * 
E have no word of attack here against those who are pro- 
moting the welfare of the public schools. Public educa- 
tion is a necessity for the welfare of the nation: its schools ought 
to be of the highest standards, their teachers ought to receive 
just salaries—higher, than in many cases, they are at present 
receiving. Our words here are directed against those who are 
seeking to make public education the sport and spoil of politics, 
and many of whom are seeking to rob us of the freedom of edu- 
cation, and indirectly, at least, to destroy our parochial schools 
and our Catholic colleges. 
* , * * * 
TUDIED strong efforts have been made of late to federalize 
education. The first step is to secure the appointment of a 
federal secretary of education. He is to labor for the standard- 
ization of education. But following his apparently innocent lead 
is the plan to have passed a federal bill that will grant subsidies 
for general educational purposes to all the States. This, of course, 
will mean a great retinue of federal officers, inspectors, etc., a 
golden orportunity for schoolbook publishers who have political 
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influence with the administration in power: a further centralizing 
of federal authority, indeed the ultimate control of the thought of 
the people. Today resounds with cries of self-determination and 
self-government, yet what is so often on our lips is seldom in our 
hearts. 


* * * * 


ATERIALISM—the hunger for money, for position, for au- 
thority—is the power and incentive back of these measures. 
To the State belongs the power and responsibility of caring for its 
schools, and there is no State in the Union that could not, if it 
honestly tried, provide adequately for its schools and its teachers. 
Everyone conversant with the history of such “pork barrel” 
measures knows that they never achieve an honest beneficial 
purpose. Public education would suffer irretrievably by their 
passage into law. The States would cease to increase their own 
appropriations. The States would shirk their own responsibility. 
Education would become a matter of barter between the local 
political party in power and the national party in federal power. 
Incentive, progress, improvement born of direct responsibility and 
of State freedom would be done away with, and another serious 
wound be inflicted on the cardinal principle of our Union’s life 
—State Rights. 
* * * * 


ACK of the movement are organizations who know their 
members will receive, if it be successful, lucrative and hon- 
ored positions: back of it are those who wish higher salaries for 
teachers: back of it are many schoolbook publishers. It matters 
not with them how much the federal taxes, already high, may 
have to be increased: nor how the people may be further bur- 
dened. With its supporters it is a matter of expediency, of op- 
portunism. Not one organization supporting it does so as a mat- 
ter of principle. 

This is the truth no matter how specious their arguments. 
And their arguments are at times so specious as to deceive some 
Catholics. Catholics who, for example, live in States where 
there is legislation inimical to Catholic schools, think it would be 
better to deal with a federal secretary of education than with 
their own bigoted legislators. They forget that they would have 
the latter to deal with in any case, and it is hardly wise not to 
see that curing a local evil through such means, is injuring not 
only the Church throughout the country but the national life 
itself. 
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T is well to proceed on principle instead of expediency even 

though the latter travels at times faster. The former saves 
us from dangerous places and guides us happily and successfully. 
Principle is the voice of God and it knows no accent but that of 
victory. 

The evil sign of this dangerous movement is not its imme- 
diate plans but its abandonment of principle, its rank opportun- 
ism. It is favored by its supporters because it is a quick, easy 
way to secure large sums of the public funds. It may be sup- 
ported by a national political party because the party leaders 
think it will command a large number of votes. It is a discour- 
aging sign that the spiritual is forgotten: that the dignity of the 
individual is hardly worth considering and that America is drift- 
ing from her ancient and her safe moorings. 


a> 
— 


HE work done by the Catholic Hospital Association may well 

be a matter of interest and congratulation not only to all 
Catholics, but to all who are seriously anxious for the care of the 
sick. The Association as a happy evidence of its growth and its 
extended purpose has published the first issue of its official organ, 
Hospital Progress. It comes to us not as an infant, but as an 
inviting full-grown magazine with thoughtful articles of interest 
to a wider field of readers than those interested only in hospital 
technique. 

x * * * 


E are sure that the reader will be surprised at the splendid 

results obtained by the union into one Association of the 
Catholic hospitals of the country: and he will be most surprised 
when he reads this statement from Dr. Will Mayo, President of 
the American College of Surgeons: “Half the hospitals in America 
are under Catholic auspices.” 

It brings home to us again the truth that we are ignorant of 
the great work of our own: of the silent labor and untold sacri- 
fices which we hear of and admire as particular instances, with- 
out realizing fully their magnitude and their sustaining inspira- 
tion. 





* * * * 


OSPITAL PROGRESS is well named. May it see accomplished 
all that it aims to achieve, and may its praiseworthy mission 

be known and supported by Catholics. 
It has a very sacred purpose to fulfill. Secular magazines, 
moving pictures, learned articles in serious magazines are incul- 
cating false, perverted ideas concerning health, the giving and 
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taking of life. Our belief with regard to these matters insidiously 
affect our relations with God, with our fellows and our own per- 
sonal conduct. Hospital Progress will do effective work in cham- 
pioning the truth among the medical profession and, let us hope, 
among the wider public as well. 


a 
<i 


ITH two articles in this present issue speaking of the uncon- 

querably happy spirit of Blessed Thomas More, which this 
miserable world of today might with great advantage imitate, it 
is meet that we quote the lines of Francis Thompson, taken from 
his To the English Martyrs. 


Ah, happy Fool of Christ, unawed 
By familiar sanctities, 

You served your Lord at holy ease! 
Dear Jester in the Courts of God— 

In whose spirit, enchanting yet, 
Wisdom and love, together met, 
Laughed on each other for content! 
That an inward merriment, 

An inviolate soul of pleasure, 

To your motions taught a measure 
All your days; which tyrant king, 
Nor bonds, nor any bitter thing 
Could embitter or perturb; 

No daughter’s tears, nor, more acerb, 
A daughter’s frail declension from 
Thy serene example, come 

Between thee and thy much content. 
Nor could the last sharp argument 
Turn thee from thy sweetest folly; 
To the keen accolade and holy 

Thou didst bend low a sprightly knee, 
And jest Death out of gravity 

As a too sad-visaged friend; 

So, jocund, passing to the end 

Of Thy laughing martyrdom; 

And now from travel art gone home 
Where, since gain of thee was given, 
Surely there is more mirth in heaven. 


-_— 
a oa 








W* welcome the appearance of a new French Quarterly, de- 
voted to exploring and tilling the fields of ascetical and 
inystical theology, so redolent of the choicest blossoms and most 
substantial fruits of the spiritual life. Its comprehensive title, 
Revue d’Ascetique et de Mystique embraces, of set purpose, the 
common ground of asceticism and mysticism, disclaiming from 
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the outset any desire to define and limit and so, possibly, exclude 
legitimate experiences and aspirations of the spiritual life. 

It purports to present the best thought on principles and 
practice, to extend knowledge of the noblest exponents of ascet- 
icism and mysticism, and to keep its readers au courant, through 
a bibliography appended to each issue, with the ablest studies of 
the day, in book or magazine, which touch in any way the vital 
questions of spiritual birth and growth. 

That it may live and achieve, is our sincere hope. 
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